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ith EOL. V. ST. LOUIS, APRIL, 1853. 
al. “Good ee 
et Che Valley Jarmer. 
shel inten 
Ags The World’s Fair in New York. 
ny: loo We rejoice in the prospect thatg@Missdnri 
iy 50adie@ willbe creditably represented at the Wofld’s 
N) tbs. hairto be held in New York, commencing in 
aig May next. Our Legislature at its late session 
sppropriated $4,000 to defray the expenses of 
er bushelg§ @ansportation, &c., of articles from this State, 
. |] nstituting our worthy Mayor the agent for 
——~F tte State in the expenditure of the fund. Mr. 
III. Kennett has issued the following circular, 
ural Soe hich we hope will receive the attention it de- 
wre, We learn that from various sources 
wtidles are being sent, consisting of the vari- 
éd agticultural and mineral productions of the ee 
ach borers, State, Our Mechanics alsv, are astir, and | 
unitteeot howe determination not to be behind those 
snurey Wother States; also, by an advertisement in | lie. 
te papers we learn that there is to be an air 
tip, the invention of a St. Louis mechanic— 
rries, t, Graham--exhibited in St. Louis previous 
i} ite departure for the World’s Fair. It is to 
eneral A 8 insist of a slight wooden frame work, cover- 
ie \@ with yarnished linnen, containing fifty 
par tousand cubic fect of gas, and calculated to 
‘correspow eMRY ten or twenty people, according as car- 
. A Valus- ‘nated or simple hydrogen is used. The only 
‘orm Ast P'M#hinery connected with it, are two wheels 





Seeds and Im 





mth vanes like the ordinary ventilators of 
5 Seraps from Tadows, These vanes when acted upon by 
#wind exert a reactionary power, which di- 
ishes the resistence, while the wind acts 
the sides in the same manner as on those 
S ship; and this ia the only power ased, 
in & calm, when a single man can drive 
the wheel at the rate of five and a half 
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miles per hour. The cost of the whole contri . 
vance will be only about two hundred dollars, 


The andersigned having been appointed by act ot 
the Legislature, agent for the State of Missouri, to 
take charge of and forward to New York, sach arti- 
cles the growth, product or manufacture of the State 
as it may be for her interest and advantage to exhibit 
at the Great Fair or Industrial Exposition about to 
take place in the city of New York, gives notice that 
he is prepared to receive and forward to their destin- 
ation, free of expense, all articles of the character 
mentioned in the circulars, published by the Commit- 
tee at New York, and the auxiliery Committee of the 
city of St. Louis. 

Phe cereal products and other agricultaral staples 
of our State, and especially its mineral treasures, 
should be fully represented. The committee say, 
‘we are particularly desirous that our building should 
contain a complete collection of the various ores,which 
the active industry of our people is daily bringing to 
light, of the metals produced from them, in their va- 
rious stages of development, and also of all othet min- 
his includes coal, granite, and other similar 
substances, also chemi@@ products more especially 
used in the arts. The ores should be accompanied 
by the rocks in which they orc found—and if possible, 
by plans and sections of the measure in which they 

It would also be of great interest to exhibit, 
either by models or descriptive drawings, the differ- 
ent processes employed in the reduction of the ores 
and the manufacture of the metals. All specimens 
forwarded will be classified and arranged soas best to 
subserve the objects of the exhibition, and add to the 

oeral information and experience of our people.— 
Peintio 4 in frames, and sculpture, will be received 
and exhibited.’ For further particulars, referenceis 
made to the circulars of the association, which have 
been generally published in the papers of the State. 

The undersigned will receive and pay cha on 
all articles intended for the exhibition loewatded to 
his address, and will submitthe same to the auxiliary 
committee in St. Louisforinspection. All such spec- 
imens as may be a i tye by the Committee will be 
forwarded to New York, at the charge of the State of 
Missouri, and proper means will be taken to ingure 
their exhibition at the Fair in a suitable manner, and 
the disposition of them afterward, as the parties fur- 
nishing them may desire. ‘To this end, the agent ap- 
pointed by the Legislature will attend the exhibition, 
if the interest excited should (furnish such an amount 
of her products as to dojusiice to the vast resources 
of our State. For full iaformation and all particulars 
respecting the Exposition, address M. Tarver, Esa. 
Secretary of the Committee at St. Louis, or I. m 
Kannert, Agent of the State of Missouri. 
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April Work. 

Now is the seed time for the farmer and 
consequently we do not expect to find him 
much inclined to tell or hear long stories ; 
nevertheless if we can get him after the toils 
of the day are over, the supper dishes out 
of the way, and wife comfortably disposed 
in her seat with her knitting—one foot 
meanwhile keeping up the motion of the 
cradle—to sit down and listen to us we will 
have a little talk about matters and things 
in general pertaining to the work of this 
month. We do not make any pretensions 
to the character of Sir Oracle, but will ask 
a few questions, and make’ a few sugges- 
tions which you can heed or ‘otherwise’ as 
you see fit. And first about the fields. 


We suppose the plows have been run- 
ning for some time and much of the dryer 
portions of your fields have been gone over, 
and probably you are al! anxious to get 
your corn in the ground as early as possible. 
Now we are alittle inclined to think that 
the ardent desire which most farmers have 
to get their corn planted as early as p»ssi- 
ble, is a notion caught from our eastern 





fall we spent some time in examining sey- 
eral fields of corn which were estimated to 
yield 50 bushels per acre. We found it 
standing quite unequally in the hills. In 
some instances one stalk, in others two, 
and so on up to six. Where there was 
only one stalk in a hill we almost invarie- 
bly found two large well filled ears on the 
stalk. Where there was four, five or six 
stalks there was hardly ever more than 
four ears and perhaps a nubbin or two, and 
frequently not so much. In some instan- 
ces where there were two stalks only for 
several hills in succession there were three 
ears to the two stalks, and occasionally 
four. The hills were about four feet apart 
each Rew from what we saw we 
concl it the hills had been a little 
nearer together and had contained uniform- 
ly two stalks to each hill a larger crop 
would have been obtained with the same 
culture. How deep do you intend to plow 
this season! Have you examined to see 
how deep the roots of a vigorous stalk of 
corn would penetrate into the earth ?— 
Where the surface soil is thin with a stiff 





and northern neighbors which, like eastern 
and northern agricultural papers, is not 
exactly suited to our laffude. We have 
heard a good many arguments, pro and 
con on this question, It is said that corn 


(clay subsoil, it is not best to turn the sub- 
soil to the surface except in small portions 


at a time, but recollect if the plant does 


not send its roots down into the subsoil for 
| food it may send them there for water, and 
by loosening the subsoil with a subsoil 





planted early fills better and is not so likely | plow you afford your corn an opportunity 
to be affected by the drought as late plant- | t>) obtain moisture when the surface soil 
ed; and morevver, by early planting the ,may be as dry as the sands of the desert 
crop ig out of the way sooner, so as not to or a bed of ashes. This is the. great anti- 
interfere with the harvest, and is ready to dote for the summer’s drought, and it is 
be fed out earlier in the fall. Granting also the great antidote for excessive wetness 
these advantages it is contended that early jn the early part of the season. The sur- 
planted corn is very uncertain about coming plussage of water soaks into the subsoil and 
up—frequently requiring to be planted two remains there until the dry season, whenit 
or three times over and then quite likely to jg eagerly sought for and easily obtaired 
have a very indifferent stand and after all by the thirsty plant. 

not being much ahead in ripening with | Barley should be sown this month ; 66 
that planted later. Besides there is much also flax, hemp, field peas and beans. In 
more danger from spring than from fall yelation to peas cs a field crop we desire to 
frosts.. We know that some of the largest make a few remarks as we go along. The 
pea plant possesses merits that are only 
How known to persons who have cultivated the 
tt flourishes best upon & 
clay soil, having upon its surface from fou 


crops ever raised in the west have been 
planted quite late in the season. 
close together should the stalks of corn crop extensively. 
stand to produce the largest crop ? 
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to six inches of vegetable mould. The 
clay should be permeable, so as to freely 
admit the roots of the plarit to a depth of 
from twenty to thirty inches. _Itis not ne- 
cessary thatthe same amount of labor be 
expended for this as would be required for 
many other crops, and in most instances 
one good plowing is all that would be need- 
ed to obtain a full average crop. This is 
obviously tl.e fact, on account of the smoth- 
ering influence that is produced from a 
thick and perfect covering of the ground 
with pea haulm, which thoroughly induces 
the decomposition of every particle of crude 
yegetable substance in the soil. The pea 
crop through this agency exerts a mechan- 
igal influence upon the soil which eminently 
fits it for many other crops that might be 
made to succeed it. It is bymo means a 
great exhauster of the soil as it draws its 
supply of food largely from the atmosphere, 
and in this respect becomes very closely 
allied to red clover in its effects and ame- 
liorating agency. The quantity of seed 
must be increased or lessened in propor- 
tion to the average length of the vine when 
at maturity. For instance two bushels per 
acre of seed would be sufficient for many 
varieties and others would require three 
_ bushels, and for the dwarf pea, four bush- 
els per acre would not be too great a quan- 
tity of seed. The former varieties will 
yield on proper soil and under good man- 
agement forty bushels per acre, whereas 
the latter on a rich soil with equal treatment 
wonld produce sixty bushels per acre.— 
The article of pea straw is very valuable 
for wintering sheep and young horses, and 
the pea itself for fattening hogs, especially 
when mixed with barley meal is very much 
Superior to corn. Pork, however, may be 
~made cheaper from corn than from peas 
and barley, but the quality of the meat is 
inferior, and the latter when cured by dry 
salting and drying according to the most 
approved methods, is worth one hundred 
per cent.more in the European markets than 
‘Sorn fed pork cured and packed as are or- 
dinarily done. 
Although we are no great believer in the 
efficacy of roots as a substitute for corn, in 





the west, yet we believe that as a change 
food they would be found very beneficial, 
and that they may be grown in any quan- 
tities if properly treated. The ground for 
all such crops should be finely and deeply 
pulverized with plow, harrow and clod 
crusher, and then rolled with a heavy har- 
row. The kinds of roots that we recom- 
mend, are, ‘the following, viz: Parsnips, 
Carrots, Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, and 
the Ruta Baga—the last should not be sown 
until about the middle of June—the four 
first, any time after the frost is entirely out 
of the ground, up to the beginning of May; 
the sooner, however, the better, where 
largeness of the roots is desirable—and as 
largeness gives quantity, that is no mean 
consideration. Each of these kinds of 
roots could not fail to produce from 500 to 
600 bushels per acre, provided the soil, 
manuring, preparation, and culture, were 
such as they ought to be. Of Mangel 
Wurtzel, and Sugar Beet, from a thousand 
to thirteen hundred bushels have been 
grown on an acre. Now then, as half a 
bushel of roots, in addition to the ordinary 
long forage, will keep each head of cattle 
in good condition, keep them with loose 
hides, glossy hair, and vigorous constitu- 
tions, the smallest number would so keep 
40 head of cattle 125 days, while the lar- 
gest would do so 150 days. During all this 
time, the milch cows would be giving flow- 
ing pails of milk, rich cream, and delicious 
butter; the working oxen would be improv- 
ing in flesh, fat, and muscular strength,and 
the young cattle, elaborating, from day to 
day, the elements of bone, muscle, and fat, 
the sheep growing superior wool, and ad- 
ding to their carcass values, while the swine 
would be increasing their frames and taking 
on fat. 

Tue Orcnarp.—-We had intended ia 
this place to make some remarks about 
planting and cultivating fruit trees, but we 
find the subject so well treated by our old 
friend Dr. Kennicott,in his «Brief Horticul- 
tural Notes’ for the Wisconsin Farmer, 
that we take them bodily, and thank him 
besides: 

You cannot depend, entirely, on eastern 
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descriptions of fruit, for a western orchard. 
Many of their best,’ are of no account 
here, and some of our favorites are of small 
value there. Select your varieties, for do- 
mestic use, to please your own family—re- 
membering that for stock, sweet apples are 
preferable, and that there are varieties 
suited to drying and stewing—and cthers 
that are fine for cider, or excellent for jel- 
lies and preserves, and yet not desirable 
for the dessert, in their raw state. 

If you plant for market, early fruit will 
be found to pay best, if you are near your 
customers, and winter, or late fall, if you 
have some distance to haul your crop. The 
largest and most beautiful sorts, sell best to 
those ignorant of quality, but those who 
know, will always regard flavor, and other 
good properties, before appearance. 

Go north, rather than south for your 
trees, and never seek for the tallest and 
straitest speciinens, for such are the least 
valuable in the orchard. The top, of a 
healthy desirable tree, is always propor- 
tioned to its height, and the diameter of the 
trunk is in accordance with both. The 
more ‘stocky,’ the better—and the lower 
and larger the head, the more valuable the 
tree—other things equal. Don't be fright- 
ened at a crooked tree—they are often the 
best, and the earliest bearers—but reject a 
forked one. See that your tree has plenty 
of roots, and don’t let them dry, or freeze, 
before planting—better cover the roots as 
fast as dug, and when you get them home, 
bury the roots in mellow eaeth, until you 
are ready to plant them. 

Trees, with the roots properly ‘puddled’ 
and packed in moss, may be keptamonth, 
and be transported thousands of miles,with 
more safety, than those rooted up, and 
tumbled open, into a wagon‘ for a five mile 
drive, on a dry, windy day. But if your 
trees are dry, when you rrceive them, you 
ean not treat them better than to bury them, 
root and branch, in fine mellow earth, and 
leave them there, until the wood looks fresh 

We generally wet them, in warm 
water, before burying, and plant them in 
the evening, or on a cloudy day—giving 
plenty of sun-warmed water when we plant. 








————__ 


For apples, pears and plums, we think’ 
that the rows need not be over 20 to 24 
feet apart and the same distance in the 
row; but in the quincunx form, which gives 
much more room, peaches, cherries, é&c., 
will do, twice as thick on the ground—and 
‘dwarfs,’ of all sorts, may be planted almost 
as close together as corn-hills—5 to 10 
feet, being distance enough. But we are 
treating of standard trees, and orchard 
planting; and eastern men will tell you, 
that double our distances are necessary ; 
but not so here. 

If you can choose, plant apple trees on 
the richest and worst drained portion of 
your orchard lot—and your other fruits, 
especially pears and plum:, on the best 
drained—and if stiff clay, all the better for 
the plums, and not so bad, as one might 
think, for the pear, though this fruit loves a 
very dry bottomed, deep, rich loam, with 
about 3 or 4 per cent. of alumina; and a 
few varieties of the plum will thrive in sand, 
but a soil of the stiffest clay if under-drain- 
ed, produces this beautiful fruit in the 
richest perfection. 

Give your peach and cherry trees, (and 
your grapes, if you please, ) the highest and 
poorest soll—a clay barren, or a gravel 
knoll, or light sand, all of a light color—for 
your object is, a moderate growth of well 
ripened wood, which shall remain dormant 
from the fail of the leaf, to the latest day in 
spring. ‘These trees must have low heads, 
to defend the trunk from the blistering sun 
of summer. I have known peaches and 
cherries abundant, on trees in the shade of 
a high fence, or a building, when not a fruit 
could be found on exposed ones, in the 
same vicinity. 

When you are ready to plant, dig and 
mellow the ground, very thoroughly, where 
the tree is to stand; but dig no deeper,than 
you have trenched or sub-soiled and com- 
pletely drained. It is often, if not always, 
well to work in some manure, below,where 
the tree is to be planted—but this is not es- 
sential, and is sometimes troublesome, for 
you want only the best mellow earth in con- 
tact with the roots. 

You should try your trees, to learn the 
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necessary depth, which should never be 
greater than that of the same tree, in the 
nursery. Better raise the ground over the 
roots, than settle them below their natural 
depth. 

Pare the bruised roots before planting, 
and ifthese are scanty, and the tree large, 
shorten the tops, by cutting the new wood, 
to three or four eyes, and removing such 
branches as can be spared. Set the heav- 
jest part of the top, or natural crook, so as 
to lean towards the heaviest summer wind; 
which blows from the south-west in my 
vicinity. 

Spread out the roots, and distribute them 
evenly and naturally, while an assistant 
holds the tree in the right position; and 
with the hand, fill in fine earth—covering 
every root in its place—and when nearly 
finished, if the soil is dry, give warm water 
enough to wet the soil about the tree, very 
sufficiently ; and let this be the first and 
last watering. After the water has had 
time to disappear, you can go over the trees 
giving more earth and pressing down, and 
packing the ground lightly, if the tree does 
hot stand firmly—but never use stakes, for 
this purpose if you can possibly do without 
them. 

The Mutcuine is the last process, and a 
Very importantone. Coverthe ground over 
and beyond the roots, around every tree,to 
the depth of 6 or 8 inches with straw or 
any coarse litter, and this will preserve your 
trees, and cause a rapid growth, and may 
be plowed under for manure, when no 
longer needed for shade. 





Stare Topacco Warenouse.—The readers 
of the Valley Farmer, who are interested in 
the growth or sale of tobacco, will notice the 
sdvertisement of the Superintendent of the 
State Tobacco Warehouse. We have had con- 
siderable acquaintance, in a business way, with 
Mr. Carson, and have always found him faith- 
ful and obliging. The premiums which he 
fers, will doubtless call out the choice to- 
bacco of the State. 

REE AEP 

G@r"See Mr. Morris’s advertisement, and 

¢all on us for catalogues. 





The Highlands of Western St. Louis Co. 

It is now believed that Fruit Growing and | 
the culture of the Grape is destined to become 
a great and additional means of wealth to ourf 
citizens, and is likely soon to rival im theae! 
respects, Hamilton Co., Ohio, which alope out 
of its vineyards and wine making from the pure | 
juice of the grape, gives employment to 2,000 
persons. |For many reasons which our space 
will not allow us now to give, we are led to 
agree in this opinion so favorable to our Mis- 
siouri Switzerland, held as it is by our German 
and other fellow citizens—some of whom have 
been to Hamilton Co., and examined into the 
matter, and who on this subject have the ex- 
perience of a lifetime to guide them, and are 
still more confirmed in this view from compari- 
sons of its soil actually made through the in- 
strumentality of one of our most wealthy and 
respectable merchants, Wm. 'T. Christy, Esq., 
who had it examined by a body of scientific 
and practical men in Cincinnati—from the 
great height and formation of its hills, ranging 
from three to five hundred feet above the level 
of the rivers in the County,and from its health- 
fuiness and remarkable facilities to reach a 
market, now in a few weeks to be given to it 
forever by the completion of the Pacific Rail- 
road—the want of which and of good roads 
generally has hitherto prevented its develop- 
ment. i 

This new interest in our Countyis valuable 
in every light in which we view it. Over two 
hundred thousand bushels of apples and 
peaches are annually sold in St. Louis, chiefly 
consumed by its citizens, and the tribute which 
we pay to our industrious neighbors of Dlinois 
for fruit, while they pay us no taxes, and put 
no shoulder to our Railroad wheels, is calou- 
lated by tens of thousands of dollars.) We 
hail, therefore, once more, this new means of 
wealth, so soon likely to become ours, by or 
chards and vine clad hills covering our west- 
ern Highlands~-an interest which, while it 
gives employment to additional thousands of 
consumers of our agricultural products, and, 
by the increase in taxable inhabitants and 
property, adds no small sum to our treasury, 
and to the general wealth of the County—yet 
for itself in the fresh fields of Horticulture, is 
gure to reap a golden harvest. 
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Torus Eprror oy tue Vatizy Farmer. 
Sir:—Accompanying this is a manuscript 
on,the Peach and its cultivation which was 
presented to me on leaving Philadelphia, by 
my friend Mr. John Stratton, but in its present 
form ig is a8 it were locked up to all but me, 
and as your paper is open for such matters | 
have concluded to forward it to you for pub- 
lication. I think it is such information as 
many persons need about this part of the 
country. If you think we!l of this I have some 
other writings by the same person which [ will 
send vou some other time. 

Spring Garden is one of the Districts of 
Philadelphia, and this article was written for 
the Pennsylvania Inquirer, of Philadelphia. 

Reopen Nicuo..s. 
Portland, Mo., March 16th, 1853. 





Peaches. 

Peaches as they are usually brought to mar” 
két are seldom properly ripened, or in good 
eatable condition. They should remain on the 
tree @ sufficient length of time after they have 
attained their growth, so that their juices may 
be properly elaborated—till maturation is 
perfected, which can only be done by the ac- 
tion of the plant performing its proper and 
natural function. When sent to market they 
aré taken off the tree hard and green. The 
ripening which follows in the market basket is 
not ‘properly maturation, or ripening—it is 
fermentation and decomposition. If they are 
perfectly ripe when picked from the trees they 
would decay before they could be sold, there- 
fore peach growers are necessitated to bring 
them to market in a crude state or they would 
spoil on their hands. Many persons who have 
large gardens in and about the city, and oth» 
ers who. have farms in the country think it not 
worth while to plant peach trees because the 
fruit is so cheap; but there is a vast difference 
between 4 luscious, full flavored peach, ripen- 
ed in the natural way, and one which has been 
pulled from the tree half ripe and fermented 
in @ market basket. Every person who has 
ro6m for some trees should plant every year, so 
as to keep up a succession or fruit bearing 
plants to take the place of those which die off. 
They also succeed well when raised from the 
stone generally speaking— plant the stones in 








the fall and cover them about two inches. 
CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH TREE. 

Two years old plants are generally consider- 
ed the best size for transplanting; larger ones 
are preferred by some who have but little 
space and wish to make the most of time and 
means, but the two year old plants finally sue- 
ceed best, they take to the ground better and 
attain a larger growth. No tree should be 
planted deeper than it grows in the natural 
state. That part of the tree where the roote 
and trunk connects has been aptly called the 
crown or seat of vitality. If you observe a 
tree in the natural state you will perceive this 
particular part is high up above the ground in 
proportion to the humidity of the soil in whieh 
it grows, and is so shaped in a shelving man- 
ner as to throw off water. A tree growing in 
a wet, swampy situation has a greater portion 
of its roots growing above the snrface than one 
in 4 comparatively dry situation. Look where 
we may we find the crown of the plant out of 
the reach of accumulating moisture, the wet- 
ter the situation the more the plant is raised 
above the surface of the soil when it is quite 
young, by the action of the frost. The great- 
er part of those who call themselves gardeners 
force the tree into the ground some five or six 
inches below its natural level, the excess of 
moisture instead ef being thrown off as it is 
with trees in the natural state accomulate, and 
soaks in against the trunks destroying the inner 
bark and leaving large spaces on the body of 
the tree near the surface of the ground entirely 
divested of the bark, thereby, in some measure 
cutting off the connection between the tree and 
its roots. Any person may easily find how 
deep a tree ought to be planted by the dirt 
marks on its roots. As to soil, the top spi, 
from an old pasture, grass and aJl chopped up 
together is the best for any kind of tree. This 
contains all the different proportions or ingre- 
dient? suitable to the wants of hardwooded 
plants. It is also unexhausted by previous 
cropping, as is often the case where crops of 
grain &c., have been raised. Farmers can find 
some 21d sod along the head lands of their 
fields. If dry manure is wanted, cow manure 
is the best, as it contains more potash than 
any other, but no manure of any kind should 
be placed in contact with tae roots when first 
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ted. Stable manure thrown over the sur- 
face immediately about the tree will hceip to 
keep the ground moist during summer and will 
rich it as much as may be neccessary. Soot 
where wood is burnt will keep off the worms 
as well as anything. Place it immediately 
round the tree. Ashes of any kind will an- 
swer the same purpose, but it is well not to de- 
pend too much on nostrums. There is noth- 
ing like picking them out in the autumn or 
winter anu'destroying them effectually. Leay- 
splace around the tree bare during winter, 
thereby exposing the place to the action of the 
frost, has a tendency to destroy many larvea, 
&., of insects lying dormant. 

THE DECAY OF PEACH TREES. 

There are many things which cause peach 
tees to decay prematurely; but there appears 
whe three principal causes; Ist, injudicious 
pruning. 2d, the worm. 34d, over cropping. 
By injudicious pruning, I allude to the too 
common practice of cutting away the lower 
limbs, thereby exposing the trunk to the di- 
neetvays of the sun which dries up, and oth- 
awise injures the bark, checking more or less 
the circulation of the sap, and exposing the 
nits too much. Where a sufficient quanti- 
ty of these lower limbs are suffered to grow a 
more uniform moisture and temperature is 
kept up on the surface of the ground and among 
the branches. The atmosphere thereabouts is 
# much damper that the red spider has not so 
good a chance to harbor on and infest the fo- 
lige, I do not think the ‘yellows,’ as a sick- 
ly peach tree is said to have, is any more than 
theRed Spider. But after all the most dis- 
iictive of all is the over cropping. Many 
persons have noticed when the fruit is about 
the size of hickory nut one thrid or more fre- 
quently falls off. The fallen fruit on exam- 
tation is found to be soft all through, it has 
hostone in it. That which remains on the tree 
ishard inside so that you cannot pass a pin 


through it. The stoning or seeding process is | 


just past, the tree not being able to form seeds 
tnd stones for them all casts off the excess, 
Which is what one finds lying on the ground. 
Even what. remains may yet be too much for 
teeto support. It is not the fruit which ex- 
haute the plant so much as the seed. This 
wed is the young plant in the embryo state, 


and the plant parts with too much of its own 
vitality in order to give vitality to its too nu~ 
merous progeny, the seeds. This, ninety-nine 
times in one hundred is the cause of premature 
decay of peach trees, and the only remedy is 
to remove a portion of the smallest about the 
time they become so hard that a pin will not 
pass through freely. You will have just as 
much fruit in quantity of a finer quality though 
not so many in number. The plant will not 
be exhausted by the stoning process and will 
therefore be better able to perform its proper 
functions and more thoroughly elaborate its 
juices, sacharine matter, &c. When a tree 
is suffered to bear too many peaches, or rather 
peach stones one or more years in succession 
the fruit degenerates, it is scarce aby else but a 
stem surrounded with a very little flesh, pre- 
mature ripening takes place, and this is the 
kind of fruit we frequently see in the market 
in the earlier part of the season—dry, insinid 
and tasteless. I think a scale might be ar- 
ranged so as to know exactly how much, or 
rather how many peaches a tree can bear with- 
out injuring its vitality, and suggest to some 
extensive peach grower or amateur to measure 
the tree immediately above the ground and 
try to ascertain how many peaches te every 
inch in circumferance may be raised on a tree 
without exhausting its vitality. Perhaps the 
best way to prune them is to shorten the lead- 
ing branches, (that is the most vigorous shoots 
of the last year’s growth) back to a strong 
wood bud which is generally a single bud, the 
first bearing buds being generally double, and 
remove all such small twigs or shoots as may 
be likely to be shaded by other and larger 
shoots. Also remove all shoots that are likely 
to run crosswise, so that the extremest of the 
shoots may point outwards. Buds may be re- 
moved in the spring when the tree begins to 
grow if they seem likely to produce a shoot 
that will not point outwards. 





J. StRaTron. 
Spring Garden, March 1853. 


Loncevity or Farwers.—It appears from 

| the Massachusetts registry of births and deaths 

for 1851 that the duration of lives of agriculturiste 

was 12 years above the general average, nearly 

19 beyond that of common laborers, and 19 per 

| cent above the average at death of mechanics.{[— 
| Me. Farmer. 
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Guano. isas great as almost to exceed human be- 


We learn that an effort is about being| ¢f. _ , 
madeto wa mod this ma a ‘ a Nan _ Humboldt, in his history of South Amer- 
moos bygpretensy nure mntO use 10 fis | ica, states some of these deposits are 50 or 
vicinity. 100 bags have been been sent by the | 70 feet thick. Many have thought this the 
agents of the Peruvian Government to this | ‘romance of history,’ but the actual surveys 


¢ity to Messrs. Humphery & Thatcher for gra- | ™2de by the Peruvian government five or six 
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tuitous distribution among intelligent farmers | Y°""S 8° have proved that the guano in 
and gardeners for experiment, to be followed | 
by the establishment of a permanent agency 
for its sale. This lot has we learn been dis- 


posed of, and if as great benefits are realized 


from its use as in many other sections it will | 
undoubtedly have a great sale here. 
: [We acknowledge our indebtedness to Messrs, | 
Humphreys & Thatcher for a little manual | 
entitled ‘Giuano; a practical treatise for far- | 
mers,’ &c. by Solon Robinson, from which we 
shall prepare some articles hereafter on the 
subject. In the meantime we quote from the 
book an answer to the question often propoun- 
ded to us: 
WHAT IS GUANO? 

Guana is the concentrated essence of fish- 
eating birds excrements. It is found in the 
condition of a dry powder, of a brownish yel- 
low color, not unlike in appearance to Scotch 
snuff; with a pungent strong smell of ammo- 
nia, distinguishing it from any other sub- 
stance. It is found in various parts of the 
world, upon desert headlands and Islands of 
the Atlantie and Pacific Oceans, where the 
birds bave had undisputed possession for 
countless ages of time. 

The Peruvian Guano is not only the most 
valuable, but is found in the largest quan- 
tities of any other guano known. That 
which has been sent to this conntry and Eng- 
land, in such quantities within the last ten 
years, was taken from the Chincha Islands, 
which are situated between latitude 13° and 
14°, and at about twelve miles from the 
coast of Peru, in the Bay of Pisco. The 
ge value of the Peruvian guano, arises from 

e faet that rain never falls on the 
Islands where quano is found. The air is 
always dry, and the sun shines with intense 

wer, sufficient to evaporate all the juices 

m flesh, so that meat can be preserved 
sweet without salt. The waters surrounding 
these islands may be said to be literally alive 
so full are they of fish. Almost as numer- 
ous as the fish, are the birds which satisfy 
their voracious appetites on this finny multi- 
tude, until they can gorge no more, when 
they retire to the islands to deposit their ex- 
erement, composed of the oily flesh and bones 
of their only food, until the mass which has 





been accumulating for thousands of years 


| many places is more than twice that depth, 


and as there is good reason to believe, and 
as may be seen by the diagram on page 79, 
it is probably 300 feet thick in some of the 
depressions of the natural surface. And this 
has been accumulated by an annual aggre- 
slow as to be searcely visible from 


gation, 80 : 
until the quantity now exceeds 


year to year, 


20,000,000 of tons. 


To Farmers. 


| Barlow's patent Wire Teeth Horse Rakes. 


These implements are made of the beat m- 
terials—the finest English Wire, manufactured 
expressly for the purpose, being used—and 
light timber, so that they can be easily hand- 
led; and sold on the most reasonable terms ; 
every rake being warranted. Price of the 
rake $14. 

S. T. Stewart, of Fairfax Co., Va., says: 
This Rake has advantages over any other I 
have used, being light, durable, and adapted 
to gleaning either light or hcavy stubble; the 
teeth springing back whenever they come in 
contact with stumps or stones, will therefore 
very seldom break. Every farmer who studies 
economy should have one of these Rakes. I 
would not be without one for three times its 
cost. 

Orders for this rake will be received at the 
Valley Farmer office, St. Louis, Mo., by the 
subs-zriber. E. ABBOTT. 





To THe Eprror of THE VaLLey Farmer : 
Inquiry was made in your last number what 
would kill Lice on Cattle. There are two good 
remedies—one, grease rendered from old ran- 
cid bacon, rubed on well; the other, a plenty 
of corn and good timothy hay, and salted 
regularly. 5. Be 
Johnsen Co., Mo., March 5, 1853. 


PremiumTosacco—London World's Fatr: 
—Capt. J. W. Stratton, of Glasgow, Mo., has re- 
ceived, through President Fillmore, an Exhibitor’s 
Medal, decreed to him by, the jury of award of the 
great World’s Fair, at London, for his specimens 
of manufactured ‘tobacco. The tobacco was 
grown in Howard county, and manufactured at 
Glasgow. 
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New Movable Fence, 

We are indebted to Col. Ferdinand 
Kennett, of Washington county, for a very 
neat model of a movable fence, which we 
consider far preferable in every respect to 
any hurdle with which we are acquainted. 
We believe it is better every way. It is 
cheaper, easier made, more durable, 
stronger, erected in less time, and looks 
better. It will also answer every purpose 
of a stationary fence, and is preferable, 
because cheaper and easier made than any 
description of plank or post and rail fence; 
its only objection being that it occupies a 
little wider space than an ordinary straight 
fence. Col. Kennett informs us that he de- 
signs enclosing his whole farm with it; and 
has already considerable of it in use. We 
have the model at our office where it can 
be inspected by any person interested,and 
we also present above an engraving repre- 
senting a few sections of it. 

Farmers who are taking in new prairie, 
which they design to enclose with a hedge 
of Osage Orange, will find this structure 
admirably adapted for use until the hedge 
is grown, when itcan be removed. It has 
the advantage over any other fence that it 
can be placed nearer the row of growing 
plants than any other, and if desired may be 
removed while tilling. 

This figure represents three sections or 
lengths of fence each ten feet long and 4 
feet 6 inches high; four pannels each 6 
inches wide to each section; a space of 3 
inches below the bottom board and 3 spa- 
ces above 6, 9, and 12 inches respectively. 
This is high enough for an ordinary mova- 
ble fence; but if it is desired to make it 
higher and closer another pannel may be 
added of the same width, and the spaces 
made 3, 5,7, 9 and 12 inches, which will 
make a fence 5 feet 6 inches high. 

This fence is all made of inch plank, 6 


| 





inches wide, except the sills or sleepers 
which should be 5 feet long, 6 inches wide 
and 3 inches thick. They may be made 
of small logs or saplings, cut the right 
length, split in the middle, the flat side to 
lay on the ground and the upper side 
scored off to receive the pins and staples. 
Near the end of these sills a permanent pin 
is to be driven as represented in the cut, 
and two inches each way from the centre, 
a staple is to be driven, made of a piece of 
common nail rod, bent over and sharpened 
at the ends. Cut your plank into 10 feet 
lengths and for every length of fence cut 
two strips 4 feet 3 inches long and two 
strips 3 feet 9 inches long; the longer 
strips to he cut off square, the others with 
a bevel so as that one end will match 
against the upright bar and the other on 
the sill against the pin. They should be 
cut in a box, and a groove cut in each 
end with a common gouge. Now procure 
thin strips of iron, (common strap iron,) 
7 inches long, with a nail hole within an 
inch of one end and another 3 inches from 
the first; and one inch of the other end 
turned over square in thismanner|. Take 
8 penny nails, burn them, so as to make 
them mallable, and then lay down your 
plank for a section of fence flat on the 
floor, or on a platform constructed for the 
purpose ; fix guides so that your work will 
be square, the spaces right, and then lay 
on your upright pieces at the ends, and at 
the bottom of each of these the strip of iron, 
the bottom of the lower pannell the bottom 
of the upright strip and the end of the iron 
which turns out, being all even. Nail all- 
together, clinching the nails on the other 
side, which may be done without trouble 
if you place underneath a flat bar of iron 
and drive the nails through on to that, for 
the nails will then turn over and clench 
themselves as they come through. Two 
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nails to each pannel is sufficient. Now 
find the exact distance where your brace 
will join the upright and bore a hole through 
the latter with an inch auger, (or this may 


have been done before nailing together, / 
and your section of fence is completed,and jf 


may be set away under cover until needed. 
The uprights and the braces should all be 
made just alike; the pins and staples in the 
sills at just the same distances apart. To 
do this they should all be made by a pat- 
tern, and any of them will answer any 
where. 

In putting 


s 


pins about 6 or 8 inches long, to fit the 


holes in the uprights ; lay down a sill at the 


commencement, crosswise of the line of 
fence, and joining the hook on one end of 


the section of fence to the staple in the sill; 


place one end of the brace against the pin 
in the end of the sill next to the staple used,\ 


bring the other end to the hole in the up- 
right, and put in a pin. If all is made 
sight the fence will stand perpendicular, 
and snug against the brace. For the other 
side you will want at the commencement a 
little larger brace. Put another sill at the 


other end of the section and insert the other 
hook in the staple nearest the same end as/ 
before, then put the end of another section! 
to the end of the first and put the hook of 


that into the other staple, and then the 
holes in the uprights of each will come to- 
gether; put in your braces, drive in the 
yin, and go on to the next. 

With proper tools to work with any man 
who can saw off a plank and drive a nail, 
ean make a great deal of this fence in a 
day, and it can be put up just as fast as the 
materials can be handled. There is no 
digging to be done, or nailing in putting ‘it 
up. The sills rest on the surface of the 
ground and of course will not soon rot. 

MareriaLs.—For one hundred yards of 

fence, four and a half feet high, 840 feet of 
“inch plank cut into strips 6 inches wide, at 
%1,25 per 100 feet, $10,50 ; 30 sills, each 
containing 7 1-2 feet board measure 225 
feet, $2.81; 60 staples and 60 straps, each 
3 cts. 32,40; 6 lbs. nails, 30 cts. Total, 
#16, or 90 cts per rod. 





ears Mowing Machine. 
_/ Mowing and Reaping Machines, 
| We frequently receive letters from our 
up the fence prepare a box off| frieads making enquiries as to the different 


reaping and mowing machines, which is 
the best, &c. Now, it would be invidious 
and unfair for us, with our limited experi- 
ence to decide between the various candid. 
ates for public patronage. 

McCormick’s reaper is known the world 
all over, and has been more extensively 


\used in the west than any other article of 


the kind. Every farmer is so familiar with 
it that it needs no description from us. 

Hussey’s Reaper and Mower has also a 

very extended reputation, and in some sec. 
tions is preferred to any other. But as the 
proprietors of neither of these machines 
have advised us, we cannot say by wrom 
they are sold in St, Louis, or whether they 
are for sale at all. 
“Stépping into the agricultural warehouse 
of Wm. M. Piant & Co. a few days since 
we noticed that he offers for sale the fol- 
lowing machines: 

Ketchum’s Grass Cutter; 

Read’s Grain and Grass Cutter; 

Danforth’s double sickle Grain and 
Grass Cutter; 

Rugg’s Grain and Grass Cutter; 

Green’s Grain and Grass Cutter. 

All or any of the above machines can be 
had as above, if application be made soon. 
They are all warranted to cut both grass 
and grain, with the exception of Ketchum’s, 
which is a mower only. They will cut 
from 10 to 15 acres per day. Price $130 
each, for all. For further particulars, we 
must refer our readers to the agents, who 
will give them all necessary information. 
See their advertisement. 





———— 
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From the NewEngland Farmer. 


The Garden, 


BY E. PORTER DYER. 
A garden, a garden, O give ine a garden, 
With a soll of a mellow dark mould, 
Wheremy face may get tanned, and my fingers may har- 
den; 
I would not exchange it fer gold. 


This spading, and hoeing, and raking, and wheeling, 
Preparing to scatter the seed in, 

To my mind the goodness of him Is revealing 
Who planted a garden in Eden. 


The scent of fresh mould— tis refreshing to smell of— 
The toil it requires is reviving, 

The sweat of the brow, though ’t!s nothirg to tell of, 
Jt sweetens the garden¢r’s living. 


Our first father found it an exquisite pleasure, 
To practice the science of praning; 

Or walk with lis Eve in the shade at his leisure, 
For instance while ‘taking his nooning.’ 


And whether he planted corn, beans or tomatoes, 
I find not a word of tradition, 

But always supposeil when hedug his potatoes, 
We found them in healthy condition. 


His strawberry plants must have looked quite delicious, 
At least while in process of bearing— 

As berries and eream were considered nutritious 
Of cream, his dear Eve was not sparing. 


She always took pleasure in setting her table 
To study the taste of her Adam; 

And he from his garden, whene’ ere he was able, 
Found comfort in picking for madam. 

And often I’ve thought had not garden emp!oyent 
Been furnished in Eden for Adam, 

Tils wife had been homesick, and all his enjoyment 
Bee n making herb tea for his madam. 


From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


‘TERRA-CULTURE.’ 
The Wonderful Mystery Revealed. 


In presenting the following article to the 
public—thereby disclosing the so-called great 
and useful discovery in vegetation—a word of 
explanation may be necessary in regard to the 
propriety of appropriating, or imparting to the 
community, that whichis claimed as valuable 
individual property. As to our right and duty 
in the premises, we have no misgivings—1. For 
the reason that the responsible editor of the 
Rurat has never made any pledge whatsoever 
concerning the secret, and hence has no com- 
punctions of conscience in regard to ‘disclosing 
the disclosures.’ 2, We firmly believe that 
the pretended discovery is of little or no val- 
ue—indeed, that such of it as may be of use 
18 not new, as we can (and may hereafter) 
demonstrate by quoting from the works of 
“woe authors—and Bees that it is our 


unden duty to expose the deception, in or- | 








der that those whose interests we advocate 
may no longer unwittingly be defrauded of 
their well earned dollars, and valuable time. 

The subjoined article was written be a gen- 
tleman connected with this journal, who has 
listened most patiently and attentively to the 
‘disclosures’—and who, in common with nu- 
merous other hearers thereof, has arrived at 
the conclusion that the pretended discovery 
by the theoretical Professor ought to be made 
public. 1f this it not sufficient in extenuation, 
we may state that the Professor has violated 
his portion of the contract, and hence our as- 
sociate is uuder no obligation. Fer pronoun- 
cing the pretensions of the Professor to the 
possession of a secret of great valve, an un- 
mitigated humbug, the vials of his wrath have 
been poured out upon us, most oo 
These incoherent ravings are harmless, how- 
ever, and certainly will not deter us from dis- 
charging our duty to the agricultural commu- 
nity. Hence, for the benefit of the public, 
we skal) now and hereafter submit certoin 
facts for candid consideration.—Ep., 

The Agricultural community has been kept 
in a state of excitement for some time past, 
by the announcement that RusseL. Comsrock- 
of Mabbettsville, Duchess county, had discov, 
ered a new and valuable fact in vegetable 
physivlogy, which was of the utmost impor- 
tanceto mankind. Presenting himself before 
Congress, the secret was disclosed to a com- 
mittee, from which he avera he received the 
offer of $500,000 for his discovery. The same 
occurred before the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, and we think, New York, All of the 
Committees he avers, pronounced the discoy- 
ery of incalculable importance, but with none 
was he able to make a satisfactory bargain. 

He next urged the matter upon the attention 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
who appointed a committee to hear the diselo- 
sures, and report their value to the Society. 
Overwhelmed by the magnitude (?) of the sub- 
ject, the Committee were unable to make a 
report atthe thme, but subsequently the late 
A, J. Dowsinc, Esq., who was one of the 
Committee, responded to the numerous calls 
of the public, and submitted a lucid, and we 
doubt not satisfactory disclosure. 

If any still doubt the immense importance 
of the disclosures, will they step with us into 
the lecture room, and listen to the weighty se- 
cret—hear the great discoverer ‘disclose his 
disclosures,’ as the Professor euphoniously 
terms his revelations. 

Before you stands the veritable Professor 
himself ; around him are arranged, in admi- 
rabie disorder, sundry roots, twigs and sap- 
lings, with here and there an ear of corn, or 
the cob on which corn has grown, and a few 
old and apparently well-read books. With 
an appearance of wisdom which would grace 
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a Solomon, he announces that, many years | about 30 to 40 feet, and are filled with hay 
since, in looking over the pages of a ‘School | through three successive tiers of doors, one 
Botany,’ he caught what'had escaped the at-| above the other—the hay being put in through 
tention of the author,—a fact in vegetable | the lower first; when they are closed, the next 
piysiology which he believes to be of incalcu-| above are used. Sheds stand on each side of 
able benefit to #11 who live by tilling the soil. | the barns, made of boarded piles, and with 
In Loudon’s ‘Encyclopedia of Agriculture,’he | boarded roofs open in front, where they are 
also found a coroboration of the fact, since four feet high, and five and ahalf feet high at 
which time he has, by much labor, wrought the | the back. A rack runs the whole length. 
whole into a system, which is as universal in These barns are conveniently distributed over 
its application as are the plants which are thefarm. They never keep over 100 grown 
subject to this newly discovered law. | sheep in a flock. — Cultivator. 

Picking up a small peach tree, he will go| =~ : nes 
on to illustrate that, at the point where the Cultivation of the Peach. 
root merges into the tree, the point between! In answer to several letters relative to the 
the ground and the air, is what may be called | cultivation of the Peach, we copy part of our 
the seat of life in the plant, or tree. If this address delivered before the Worcester Agri- 
seat of life in planting is set too lew into the cultural Society, and published by that Insti- 
ground, so as to be covered up, the tap root: tution. 
dies; the tree from being a seedling becomes| [ have been requested in this address to re- 
a sucker, merely an offshoot from the original | fer particularly to the cultivation of the Peach. 
tree—forming roots above the ‘seat of life,’ | It is true that New England is not as well po- 
which changes its nature, and subjects it to  sitioned in climate for the cultivation of the 
all the blighting diseases of which farmers and Peach as New Jersey, Delaware and some 
horticulturists so much complain. This prin- | other states, and hence the greater necessity 
ciple he applies to every tree and plant; and,|for more exact cultivation, for with it this 
by some process of reasoning unintelligible to | crop may be grown in sufficient quantities for 
common comprehension, insists that the same home consumption and to prevent the necessi- 
effects are very sure to follow any departure | ty of import which is now a large item in most 
from the rule, by either putting in trees or! of the Eastern States. The Peach tree where 
plants too deep, or not setting them far! native (Persia) is of slow growth, producinga 
enough into the ground. | hard texture and firm wood. With us it is an 

Should some hearer, less credulous than any | exotic, and as such should be treated. The 
other, venture to ask an explanation, or the ordinary mode of raising Peach trees is to give 
application of the discovery to any plant not them little or no care. They are taken from 
before named, the Professor is sure to give all the nursery rows in a deformed shape, conse- 
the facts before related, winding up with an | quent upon growing in a crowded nursery row, 
exhibition of some of his favorite trees. | and pliced without alteration or amendment 

The prevention of the potato rot, raising | where they are intended to remain, usually in 
wheat without winter-killing, and many of his! holes only sufficiently large to admit the roots 
theories concerning growing crops, are but| with the assistance occasionally of an uncouth 
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efforts to make the system of cultivation con- 
form to the great mystery of the ‘seat of life.’ 
The burden of his discovery is, that Nature | 
terra-cultures,—therefore, follow Nature.— | 
Trees for fruit or ornament need no trimming 
or cultivation, more than to let them grow as, 
nature designed. 

Such is, substantially, the whole theory of | 
‘Terra-Culture;’ and should the reader con- | 
sider it a ‘most lame and impotent’ affair, we 
shall not attempt to controvert his conclusion. 

H. C. We 





Suzer Huspanpry.—We observe in a late 
aper an account of the extensive sheep hus- 
Cay of the brothers Rose, near Pen-Yan N. 
Y. On 1,500 acres of land, stocked with 3000 | 
sheep, their rotation is three,years clover 
summer fallow, wheat and clover, (with plas- 
ter) for three years again. Much clover and 
much wheat are of courseto be expected from 
this enriching treatment. Their barns are 





| pushing of the foot, planted at a greater depth 


than that at which they grew, and suffered to 
put out new growth from the ends of afew 
straggling branches ; so that, by the time they 
bear fruit, its weight on the exrreme end of 
long limbs, causes them to bend so as to break 


loff at the tree, or by bending too close the 


capillary tubes on the lower side of each 
branch, so as to prevent the flow of pabulum 
for fruit making. After three or four years 
of struggling they die, producing, in the inte- 
rim, fruit of inferior quality and of inconsid- 
erable quantity. ‘ 

All this may be prevented by judicious treat- 
ment. In placing the pit in the ground,don’t 
bury, but insert it, point downwards, in the 
nursery row, so that its soft end shall be pre- 
pared to receive moisture. The freezing of 
the first winter. will split this shell, causing the 
tree to commence its growth with its germ iD 
the right position, and with its cotyledons at 
or above the surface of the ground. At the 
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proper season it may be budded, and after the 
growth of this bud the original stalk above 
the bud may be removed. When at sufficient 
age for removing from the nursery, take it up 
with care witheut breaking the roots. Do not 
pull it up so as to disengage a large number 
of its fibres, leaving them in the ground. Re- 
move the branches, leaving it as a simple 
staff. The reasons for this are numerous.— 
While in the nursery row, it will be foand to 
form more branches toward the next rows than 
towards the next trees in the same row—there 
being most room and air between the rows, 
therefore the tree is out of balance. In pla- 
cing it in its new location with all the branches 
on, an immense surface would be left for the 
evaporation of moisture before the root is es- 
tablished for its reception, and an unhealthy 
growth will ensue; therefore, all these branch- 
es should be removed, cut close to the tree, and 
with a very sharp knife. 

In placing the tree in its new location, dig 
a large deep hole. and do not return to this 
hole the sub-soil removed from it, but fill it 
with the surface-soil from its immediate vi- 
einity, replacing this surface-soil with the snb- 
soil taken from the hole, thus permitting it to 
receive the influences of sun and air, and to 
become surface-soil by time. This hole should 
be three feet wide in diameter and four feet 
deep. Do not plunge the tree up and down 
when putting in the soil, nor enter it any 
deeper than when growing in the nursery row. 
Indeed it should be one inch higher out of the 
ground to compensate for the settling of the 
soik during the first season. A stream of 
water passed down its trunk will arrenge the 
svil among its roots more completely than any 
other means. If the upper roots near the tree 
be covered with soil, or the soil be piled up for 
an inch or two around the trank, new roots 
will start from the outer surface, and old ones 
will die, causing the pith in the centre of the 
tree, for a few inches above the surface of the 
ground, to turn brown. For eash old root 
that dies some limb will decay, and the peach 
worm will enter at the soft spots in the bark 
near the root crown. When the earth is kept 
away from the trunk, and if the tree is not 
permitted to sink into the soil below its natu- 
ral depth, these difficulties will not occur, and 
the peach worm will not be so apt to annoy 
it, During the first season, new branches will 
pat forth, fairly balanced on all sides of the 
tree. The following spring these branches 
should be shortened in, cutting next to a wood 
bad, and never next to a fruit bud, removing 
two-thirds of the new growth, This will cause 
the new puttings-forth to be nearer the tree, 
and greater in number, so that, instead of a 
few straggling branches shading the smaller 
ones and causing them to die out for want of 
ait and sun, you will have a number of branch- 


es of equal length with each other, and of 
double thickness. Continue this practiceeach 
year, and by theend of the third year you 
may have a round-headed tree resembling the 
shape of a horse-chesnat tree, and bearing its 
fruit on branches incapable of being bent by 
its weight, and which will continue to bear 
fruit for many years, provided the svil be an- 
nually disturbed as with other exotics. The 
peach tree will not bear fine fruit without cun- 
| tinued cultivation. Original trees, raised from 
| the pit, and accidently producing good kinds, 
| last longer than those which are budded, simp- 
ly because they are not placed too deeply in 
the ground. Nature plants the pits correetly 
when they fall from the tree, and therefore the 
cotyledons are not covered up as with imper- 
fectly transplanted trees for the particular ac- 
commodation of the peach worm. How often 
do we find peach trees near stable windows, 
where the ends of the limbs are bitten off by 
the horses or cattte, bearing superior fruit; 
and how often do we find similar instanves of 
fruit-bearing with Peach trees, a large propor- 
tion of which has been removed by accident, 
thus in part taking place of the shortening in 
process we have recommended. 

The treatment recommended for the Peach, 
is equally applicable to the Nectarine and Ap- 
ricot, but should never be appealed to for oth- 
er fruitt.— The Working Farmer. 





Application of a Curious Physiological Discovery, 


It has long been known to physiologists 
that certain coloring matters, if administered 
to animals along with their food, possessed 
the property of entering into the system and 
tinging the bones. In this way the bones of 
swine have been tinged purple by ma dder, and 
instances are on record of other animals be- 
ing similarly affected. No attempt, however, 
has been made to turn this beautiful discoy- 
ery to account until lately, when Mons. Bou- 
lin speculated on what might be the conse- 
quence of administering colored articles of 
food to silkworms just before they begin spin- 
ning their coccooas. Llis first experiments 
were conducted were with indigo, which 
he mixed in certain proportions with the 
mulberry leaves serving the worms for 
food. The result of this treatment was suc- 
cessful—he obtained blue coccoons. Prose- 
cuting still farther his experiments, he sought 
a red coloring matter capable of being eaten 
by the silk-worms without injury resulting. 
He had some difficulty to find such a coloring 
matter at first, but eventually alighted on the 
Bignonia chica. Small portions of this plant 
having been added to the mulberry leaves, the 
silk-worms consumed the mixture, and pro- 
duced red-colored silk. In this manner the 
experimenter, who is still prosecuting his re- 





searches, hopes to obtain silk as secreted by 
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the worm of many other colors.— Weekly 
Post. 





The Shanghai Breed of Fowls. 


The Genesee Farmer makes the following 
statement respecting the Shanghas fowls. 

‘The Cochin China and Shanghai are 
much larger than our common fowls, proba- 
bly three times their weight. Of about fifty 
we raised last year, the smallest hen weighed 
six pounds, and the largest cock ten pounde, 
at one year old. They produce more eggs than 
any fowls we have ever kept. The hens often 
commence laying in less than three weeks af- 
ter hatching a ‘brood, and continue laying 
every dey regularly, at the same time taking 
eare of the chickens until they are able to take 
oare for themselves. We made a present of a 
present of a pair of Shanghai fowls to a gen- 
tlemen well known to all our agricultural 
readers. After a few weeks, happening to be 
at his place, we inquired ! ow the fowls pros- 
pered, and were told that the hen had not lay- 
ed. Thinking this strange, we asked to soe 
what eggs they had, when we found betwoen 
two and three dozen laid by our pullet, which 
we readily recognised.—On pointing out her 

to our friend, he remarked: ‘My wife has 
several times observed that the hen that layed 
the yellow egys, layed more than all the oth- 
ers,’ He had some half dozen in all. 

‘They are good mothers, but lay a large 
number of eggs before wanting to set—gener- 
ally from forty to six. The young chickens 
are very hardy—much more so than any oth- 
erswe know. In several, when raising very 
late or very early chickees, we have had broods 
part Shanghai or Cochin China, and part com- 
mon chickens, and lost nearly all the common 
‘without losing one of the others. 


‘The eggs of pullets the first year are small, 
Indeed, these poe do not arrive at full ma- 
turity in less than eighteen months, For this | 
yeason we think it would be better to raise| 
eroses in the fall. Wekilled a dozen crosses 
last year, at about six months old, the smallest 
of which weighed six pounds dressed. ‘They 
were from common hens and a Shanghai cock. | 
We also killed several Shanghia and Cochin | 
China chickens at about the same age, taking a 
little pains to test the quality of the flesh, and | 
disregarding the Scripture injunction to call | 
im the ‘halt, the lame and the blind,’ invited | 
@ few of our friends who are good judges of 
what a fowl should be, and they were unani- 
mously pronounced first-rate, and no difference 
eould be detected between the flesh of the 
erossee and pure bloods, as to fineness of fla- 
yor. There is some satisfaction in carving 
from a chicken that weighs from six to seven 
pounds.’ 








Domestic Agriculture. 

High Price of Sugar Lands.—We learn 
from The Vigilant that the Fortier Plantation, 
in the Parish of St. Charles, La., was sold by 
the Sheriff on the 24th ult., for the sum of 
$121,500. It was purchased by Madame Lr 
Burcsos. It measures nine arpents front on 
the river and eighty arpents deep, and has a 
force of seventy negroes on it. 

The arpent, (arpong,) is the French acre, 
which is about five-sixths of an English aere. 
Nine arpents front and eighty deep, is seven 
hundred and twenty arpents in the tract. All 
the plantations upon the coast of the Mississip- 
pi river are laid off in that way--eighty ar- 
pents deep, and sometimes only one in width, 

Indiana State Agricultural Society for 
1853.—The Executive Committee of the State 
Board of Agriculture will meet in the Supreme 
Court Room at Indianapolis on Thursday,the 
5th day of May, 1858, at one o’clock P. M., 
for the purpose of arranging schedules of pre- 
miums, and appointing the time and place of 
holding the next annual Fair. 

Milk.—Col. Faulkner, of Acton, states that 
the value of the milk brought over the Fitch- 
burg Railroad into Boston the past year, at 
4 1-2 cents per quart, would amount to $146,- 
560 20. This was the product chiefly of Mid- 
dlesex county. 

Railroads Improve the Value of Land.—A 
correspondent of the Manchester (N. H.) Dem- 
ocrat, from the upper part of the State, writes 
that the stretching of the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence Railroad across the wild lands above 
the mountains has given to a territory, nearly 
worthless six years ago, a very considerable 
value. , Owners of the timber lands to the 
north of the base of Mt. Washington will re- 
alize fortunes by the sale of timber alone. 

Heavy Porker.—On ‘Tuesday, 22d ult, Mr. 
B. E. Critchel, of the Boston Pork Store, No, 
119 State-st., purchased a dressed hog weigh- 
ing 610 lbs,—said to be the largest yet brought 
into the city. It was raised and fatened by 
Mr, Dibble, of Hindsburg, Orleans county, Vt. 
N. Y. Agricultor. 


Larce Catrie.—Some of our Monroe, How~ 
ard, Audrian and Cooper county friends—and 
among those in the latter county we mention 
Jas. Hutchinson and Jno. J. Tucker—some- 
times boast of large beef cattle. We dislike 
to take the starch out of all such genteel brag- 

ing, but feel compelled to let them know that 
their cattle are ‘no where,’ when compared to 
those fattened on the giass of ‘Old Boone.’ 
On the Ist., two steers belonging to Mr. How- 
ard D. English, of this county, were weighed 
on the scales in this place as follows: Red 
steer, 2,030 pounds, white steer, 2,500 pounds. 
Stand aside, gentlemen, with your calves, and 
let the cattle of Old Boone pass !— Columbia 
Statesman. 
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National Agricultural Society. 


PRESIDENT WILDER’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the U. S. Agaicultural Society: 

The Constitution of the Association pro- 
vides that its annual meeting shall be held on 
the first Wednesday of February. We have as- 
sembled in conformity with that provision, al- 
though but afew months have elapsed since 





This should be continued and extended to all 
parts of our own country and continent and te 
transatlantic natios; and [ respectfully submit 
whether a conference of a Committee of this 
body with the General Government is not de- 
sirable in regard to the facilities for conducting 
this correspondence through its functionaries 
in other lands, and for the transfer through 
them, of additional Agricultural information, 


our organization. Our officers are now to be | seeds, and specimen products, and for the 
elected for the first calendar year, and such | proper disseminotion thereof, by this Associa- 
other business transacted as may be deemed, | tion to the farmers and gardeners of America. 
at present nece sary for its general welfare. The action of your committee has inereased 
efore eutering upon these duties, it may | their conviction of the necessity of a closer 
reasonable be expected that your presiding | alliance between the United States Agricultar- 
officer should submit such subjects for your | al Society and kindred Associotions in the va- 
consideration as our brief history suggests. | rious States, Territories and districts of the 
In behalf of the Executive Committee, whose Union; and it is therefore earnestly recommen- 
duty it was te appoint, in certain cases, State | ded that measures be immediately adopted to 
and Territorial Boards of Agriculture, [ would | secure such association and cooperation with 
state that the Committee held a meeting in| then, and to obtaia annual reports of theit 
Philadelphia last September, but that they | transactions during the present, past and sue 
conclude to defer such appointment at least till ceeding years, which shall be carefully preser- 
the present session, when it was supposed ad- | ved, and from which compilations from year 
ditional information would be obtained and | to year may be made, and alse to secure, ulti- 
incfeased facilities presented for the better | mately, at the seat of Government a full histo- 
fulfilment of this trust. | ry of the state and progress of American Agri- 
Some States have already appointed their | culture. 
quota of the National Board, from whieh we| Your atten iion is also respectfully solicited 
expect an account at this time, auda similar | to the expediency of such an alliance of this 
measure is in progress in other States, from | Society with the American Pomologiecal Soei- 
which reports may be received during the en-| ety, as kindred objects and interests may 
suing year; and it is hoped that the full or-| seem to require. 
ganization of the Board will soon be comple-| Our location at the national capital gives us 
ted in all our States and Territories, either by | peculiar faciiities for intercommunication and 
their own action or by the appointments of | for intercourse with members of Congress re- 
your Execvtive Committee. presenting all parts of our widely extended 
The first number of the Society’s Journal,| country. We may also secure many benefits 
consisting of 144 octovo pages, was prepared | from the Smithsonian Institute, whose objects 
and published by the energy of our Corres- | are the general diffusion of knowledge and the 
pending Secretary within about two months | promotion of science, objects so analogous to 
after our organization, and has been distribu- | those ef this Asseciation as to give prt tec 
ted to most of the new members. It was prin- | to the question wnether each may not be bene- 
ted from stereotype plates, from which ad-| fitte! by a closer connexion between them. 
ditional copies can be obtained to supply fu- | By the courtesy of the Institute, we have been 
ture demand. Events attending its publication | permltted to occupy their eommodious appart- 
caused some typographical errors which will| ments, and an inquiry should be mads by our 
be corrected in subsequent impressions. It} Executive officers or a special Committee, to 
should also be stated that the list of members | ascertain what room or rooms can be oltain- 
was found, in several instances, not to contain | ed for the future aceommodation of this Socie- 
their post-office addr ss, which will aceount|ty. We need a public building or offices in 
for the non-reception of it by those fhembers, | some existing edifice for our Corresponding 
their full names, titles and post-address, writ- | Secretary and Treasurer, for the preservation 
ten in a plain and legibly style. of oar rocords and of the Agreultaral seeds 
Circumstances beyond the conrtol of the| and products which are now in our possession 
Executive Committee, have delayed the publi-| or may be hereafter acquired, and also for an 
cation of the second number of the Journal, | Agricultural library, museum and cabinet. 
which we trast will be shortly issued. The progress of this Society, the fulfilment 








_ A correspondence has been opened with dis- 
tinguished Agriculturists and many local As- 
sociations relative to the progress and condit- 
ton of Agriculture in the Usited States, and 





tothe existence and objects of this Society. 


of its designs, and the rank it should take as 
National Association require a permanent See- 
retary, who shall be loeated in this city, and 
devote his time and talents to its advancement. 
Its correspondence must necessarily be exten- 
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sive; and the preparation, publication and dis- 
tribution of its ‘lransactions and Quarterly 
Journal, will demand much labor, and these 
duties will becomemore onerous with the pro- 
gress of the Society. 

The Treasurer’s Report will be presented in 
the progress of business, from which we will 


learn the state of our finances. ‘The efficiency | 


and. suceoss of this body require pecuniary 
means adequate for the permanent support of 
# Secretary, and a suitable compensation for 
‘ the duties which may devolve upen the ‘l'rea- 
surer, also for the regular issue of its Journal 
and Transactions, for postage and other ne- 
cessary and contingent expenses. I respect- 
fully submit whether a portion of these means 
may not be obtained from Government, either 
as a grant in furtherance of our abjects, on 
the same general principle as many of the 
State Governments besiow their patronage up- 
on the Agricultural Societies within their ter- 
ritorial limits, or, if government would so di- 
rect, as a consideration for the performance 
by this Society, of the duties os the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Patent Office. 

The sum now expended by Government in 
that branch of the Department, if placed at 
the disposal of this Society would enable us to 
collect, through our auxiliaries and corres- 
ponding bodies, the most reliable statistics 
and the most recent and valuable iuformation 


and would also enable us to publish the same | 


and to distribute it, through the members of 
Congress, through those of the Society, and of 
the hundred of kindred local Associations ac- 
ting in concert with us throughout the coun- 


ry. 

It is also wortiy of inquiry what further 
measures can be adopted to increase the in- 
come of the Society by donations and mem- 
berships and by the sale of its publications. 
For the furtherance of these objects, the Ex- 
ecutive have, ina few instances, appointed 
local agents, whose success encourages the be- 
lief that it is expedient te multiply these func- 
tionaries with a view to canvass all the States 
ane. Territories of the Union. 

One of t ese agents in the smallest State 
(Rhode Island) has, in the course of six weeks 
procured more than 100 members collected 
valuable information and awakened addition- 
al interest in this worthy cause, and is still 
suceessfully prosecuting his labors. Had a 
similar agency been employed in other parts 
of thecountry, with the same success,we should 
have enrolled at this time 8.000 members, 
with an annual income of $16,000; a result 
eminently desirable, and which we believe 
can be accomplished by an efficient agency. 
Local agents map be oppointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, or with their concurrence, by 
the officers of this Society, in each of their re- 
spective States, and sneporied by a reasonable 
per centage On their collections. 





Much may also be done to secure funds re- 
quisite for extensive and successful operation 
by donations from thewealthy and benevolent, 
A gentleman fortune, Hon. Samuel Appleton, 
of Boston, whose uame is honorable associated 
with various philanthophic and ebaritable en- 
terprises of our age and nation, has the honor 
of commencing worthy action in our behalf by 
a donation of one thousand dollars. Several 
other distinguished gentlemen have subscribed 
liberally to our funds, in the form either of 
donations or of Life-meberhips, a detailed 
statement of which wjll hereaften be submitted 
and published in thé Society’s Transactions, 
[s ittoo much to believe that persons may be 
found in our commercial cities and widely ex- 
tended country who will imitate these excel- 
lent examples, and thus place at our disposal 
a fund, the annual income of which will be 
sufficient to render the influence of this Society 
permanent and most salutary? I commend 
to your favorable consideration. 

In addition to the measures already enumer- 
ated for the accomplishment of our objects, I 
would submit to you.a suggesiion with refer- 
ence to holding an annual Exhibition of this 
Society in connexion with the World’s Fair, 
which is to commence next May, and to con- 
tinue through she ensuing Summer and Autummy 
in the Crystal Palace in the City of New York. 

The idea of such a Fair, in many minds, ap- 
pears to have originated from the very incom- 
plete and imperfect representation of Ameri- 
can arts.and industry in the World’s Fair at 
London, in 1851, and consequently from the 
inadequate impression of the same thereby left 
in some portions of the mother country and of 
Hurope. If thig American Fair succeeds, as 
itis anticipated, it is desirable there should be 
in it a full and fair representation of American 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Pomology and kin- 
dred arts. The Hon: Secretary of State has 
already presented the subject to various agents 
of our Government in foreign lands, and in- 
structed them to co-operate in the design. An 
exhibition of this Society as an independent 
hody, or in connexion with some of the State 
Agricultural Societies, at that time and place, 
would give the Association a world-wide no- 
toriety, and secure for it other advantages be- 
sides contributing largely to the completeness 
and interest of the Fair. 

If this suggestion is received with favor, it 
will be important that the Executive, or a 
Special Committee, be invested with full pow- 


er to confer and negotiate with the Committee 


of that Association already appointed on this 
subject, and to execute the design in a man- 
ner conducive to American Agriculture and to 
the Republic. 

Several distinguished gentlemen have beem 
invited to attend this meeting, from whom it 
is hoped we may receive other addresses or 
lectures on griAcultural topics; and as our au- 
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nual meeting will occur during the session of | to the occomplishment of our mission. 
Congress I would receommend that provision| A brighter day has begun to dawn. It is 
be made, hereafter, for an annual course of | within the recollection that the first Agricul- 
lectures during our anniversary, and that the | tural Society was organized in the United 
same be published in the Transactions of the | States; indeed, it is not fifty years since the es- 
Society, or in a separate volume. | tablishment of the Hortteultural Society of 
Our Constitution was necessarily prepared London, the first institution of the kind in the 
in haste, during the Convention which gave | World. This was soon followed by kindred 
birth to the Society, and in some particulars | 48sociations in France, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
i8 susceptible ef improvement and important chusetts and other places. Agricultural and 
additions. Section IIl, may be improved by | Horticultural Societies, and Farmer’s Clubs, 
more definite phaseology, precisely adapted to | spring up as by enchantment throughout our 
our organization. Another embarrasment | country, all zealously engaging in the work of 
would be removed if our ‘Board of Agricul- | improvement, 
ture’ were denominated the ‘General Board of While we rejoice in these favorable indica- 
Agriculture,’ to disttnguish it from the mem. | tions, and in the cheering prospect before us, 
bers thereof in a given State, who constitute a | we are reminded by the absence of those whom 
‘Local Board,’ and should be so designated. | we have been won to meet on similar occasions 
The Constitution also provides (See II) for that the Destroyer has been amongus. The 
the election of honorary members, but does | involuntarily rise up before us, and their val- 
not prescribe the manner in which they shall lnable claim our grateful rememberrnce. 
be proposed. Itis wortiy of consjderation | When we last assembled in this city, the *Far- 
whether this instrument should not require | mer of Ashland’ lay upon the bed of death, 
their nomination by the Executive Committee | and has since been borne with distinguished 
before their election by the Society,and wheth- | funeral honors, amidst a nation’s sorrow, far 
er this alteration should not be made at the hence to the sepulchre of his fathers. 
present session, so as to secure the immediate| The great Landscape Gandener and Rural 
appointment as honorary and corresponding | Architect of America, upon whose genius the 
members, of gentlemen who have distinguished | government depended for the laying out and 
themselves in the Arts, by donations to this | adornment of the public grounds surrouding 
Society or by important public services. Meas- | these premises,.and who did so much to elevate 
ures should be immediately adopted for pro- | the standard and improved taste in the rural 
curing a suitable Diploma of this Society, and | arts, was numbered with the victims by that 
a copy thereof, duly executed for each of its awful disaster upon the waters of the Hudson, 
Annual, Life, Honorary and Corresponding | on the 28th of last July, which agonized the 
Members. hearts of so many American citizens. 
Gentlemen—Ilaving submitted these sugges-| ‘I'he cause of scientific Agriculture in this 
tions for your considerations, permit mg to| country, has sustained agreat loss by the death 
add, that a great work has been given us to/| of one of its most distinguished and promising 
accomplish, but we have much to encourage | professors—a gentlemen, who, though young, 
us to its prompt and faithful performance. | had already made many valuable contributions 
The vastness. of our Agricultural resources | to Agricultural literature, who had no superior 
—the extent of our territory, surpassingly rich | of equal age, and from whose future fohines 
in gold, silver, iron, copper, coal, and other | much was anticipated. Downing and Morton 
metalic aud mineral treasures—the variety of | are no. more—both cut down in the midst of 
our soil and climate, capable of producing} life and usefulness. 
nearly all the Agricultural productions of the One of the distinguished representatives of 
world—our rapidly reduplicating population, | the Essex Society of Massachusetts, the Hon, 
spreading through our valleys and. over our} Judge Mack, of Salem, who was present and 
hills, and peopling our fair land with the in- | participated in the organization of this Socie- 
dustrious and enterprising of all nations—the ty, a most worthy gentleman and who filled 
wondesful progress of the natural sciences, up- | with honor and integrity various stations im 
on which the arts of successful cultivation de- | life, has also gone to his rest. 
ends—the facilities for intercommunication The ‘Marshfield Farmer? is also numbered 
etween all parts of the country and the world | with the mighty dead. He was a farmer,— 
~—the interest already awakened in our Asso- | the son of a farmer, and the noblest produc- 
ciation and the cause it seeks to promote, an} tion of American soil! 
interest which is manifested among us by hun-| mountain brow and expressive countenance, 
dreds of Agricultural and Horticultural Socie- | his deeps yet melodious voice, his whole per- 
ties, increasing every year, and by the multi-| son eloqueni in every step and act, are bright 
tade- of periodicals and publications which are | yisions on which we delight to dwell. 
devoted to its advocacy and advancement—j| We fondly cherish the remembrance of hims 
these, all these urge us onward, right onward | as he appeared in this assembly at the organi- 
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zation of our Society, and in the cordial man- | becomes equal to their weight, when they con- 


ner in which he saluted the worthy representa- 
tive of the immortal Washingten, the ‘Farmer 
of Arlington.’ We love to think of his subse- 
uent reception of us at his hospitable man- 
sion in this city, and of the close of his elo- 
quent address, and especially of his friendly 
benekiction: ‘Brother farmers—I shall re- 
member you, and the occasion which has call- | 
edus together. I invokefor you a svfe re-| 
turn to your homes. I invoke for you an 
abundant harvest; andif we meet not again 
in time, I trust that hereafter we shall meet in 
@ more genial clime, and under a kindlier sun.’ 

Yes, sainted patriot; there, in those celestial | 
fields, where the sickle of the Great Reaper | 
shall no more cut down the wise and good, | 
we hope at last to meet thee; there, in those | 
pure realms, where the rainbow never fades, | 
where thy brilliant star shall shine out with! 
purer effulgence, and where the high and glo- 
rious aspirations of thy soul shall be forever | 
realized! 

These great and worthy men have ceased | 
from their earthly labors, and are gone to that 
land whose bloom is perennial, whose fruit is 
immortal, and whose harvest is eternal. We 
liye to promote a cause which was dear to their 
hearts and to execute plans which they helped 
us to form, and on which depend some of their 
most cherished hopes respecting the prosperity | 
of their country and the happiness of mankind. | 

Soon shall we be called to follow them; but 
let us rejoice that the cause we are seeking to 
promote will flourish when we.are laid beneath 
the clods of the valley. 

Gentlemen—Cheering prespects are before | 
us, [ dwell with pleasure on the bright future. 
I seem to see this Association enrolling amoung 
its members thousands of our intelligent yeo- 
manry, and whether from the North or the 
South, the East or the West, all banded and 
leagued together as brethren by a common in- 
terest; a State Society auxiliary to this in 
every Commonwealth,—-County Societies, 
Farmer’s Clubs, Agricultural Schools and | 
Colleges, each drawing from its own peculiar 
section and resources the means of information 
and improvement, and all with united purpose 
and harmonious action, both disseminating 
and receiving aid from one another, and thus 
illustrating the power ef voluntary associa- 
tions under the fostering care of government, 
and tending to make ouselves and our bc!oved 
nation the most intellifient, enterprising, vir- 
tuous, happy and powerful people on earth. 

MarsnaL, P, WiLpeR. 


Ratn.—The drops of rain vary in their size, 
erhaps from one twenty-fifth to one twenty- 
Fourth of an inch in diameter. {n parting with 
the clouds, they precipitate their descent till 








the’ increasing resistance opposed by the air 





tinue to fall with a uniform velocity. This 
velocity is, therefore, in a certain ratio to the 
diameter of the drops; hence thunder and 
other showers, in which the crops are large, 
pour down faster than a drizzling rain. A 
drop of the twenty-fifth part of an inch, in 
falling through the air, would when it arrived 
at the uniform velocity, only acquire a celerity 
of eleven feet and a half per second; whilst 
one of one-fourth of an inch weuld acquire,a 
velocity of thirty-five feet and a half. 


Tue Japan Pea.—At the late annual meet- 
ing of the United States Agricultural Society, 
at Washington, as we learn from the National 
Intelligencer, Prof. Mapes of New Jersey han- 
ded to the President a portion of the vine or 
stalk of the Japan Pea, which was raised last 
season in Suffolk county, New Jersey. The 
seed was originally obtained from some of the 
company of a Japanese vessel wrecked on the 
coast of Onlifornia, and formed a portion of 
their food. He described it as a a whose 
botanical character hadjnot yet been settled,but 
which was probably well deserving the atten- 
tion of agriculturists. The specimen offered 


| was cut off about two feet from the ground, 


and was thickly studded around with seed 
pods, thus producing very many times the crop 
of the ordinary pea of our gardens. In plant- 
ing, thse peas are set about five feet apari, 
and in the course of their growth cover the 
whole surface of the intervening ground. They 
require no sticking or other support, the stem 
being quite stiff and unyielding. This pea 
appears to be. especially useful for feeding to 
horses; but may no doubt also be made to con- 
tribute largely to human sustinence.— Maine 
Farmer. 





Great Improveent iN Sree,.—Great im- 
rovements have recently been made in Eng- 
and in steel, especialiy in cast steel. Messrs. 

Blake & Pakin, of Meadow Steel Works, Shef- 
field, are making steam engine piston rods, 
said to bear mors than double the strain of or- 
dinary cast steel of the same thickness, by 
combining two tempers of different degrees of 
hardness in one bar—the soft part being in- 
side, the outside being harder, thus combin- 
ing the two requisites of stiffness and tough- 
ness. This peculiar steel is now used exten- 
sively by engineers, for making their screw 
taps. It can be made with the hard temper in- 
side and the soft temper outside, for medal 
dies, mintdies, &c. Samples are ordered for 
the bank of England and the Royal Mint, fer 
their dies. Most of the large engineers in this 
country and in the United States are bringing 
this core-annealed steel into use for engine 
piston rods and screw taps. The price is said 
to be about the same as ordinary cast-steel.— 
Maine Farmer. 
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From The Country Gentloman. 
How I Bought a Horse that had the Heaves. 
AND HOW I TREATED THAT DISEASE, 
BY H. F. FRENCH, EXETER, N. H. 


Mr. Editor :--Did you ever read ‘The Ad- 
ventures of a Gentleman in Search of a 
Horse?’ I read it, years ago, and have never 
been so fortunate as to see it since. If I rec- 
ollect aright, it gives the experience of a man, 
who set out to purchase 3, perfect horse, and 
with about the same success that King Solo- 
mon had in trying to find s% perfect woman ; 
and te'ls how he, like all the rest of us, got 
cheated again andj again, in different ways, as 
the best of people will, and indeed are more 
likely to be than any body else. Once he bo’t 
a fine animal that was advertised, as ‘sold for 
no fault, only the owner wants to leave town,’ 
and the new proprietor was led to feel the full 
force of the language, the first time he wanted 
to leave town, for his new steed could not be 
induced, by any suasion, moral or physical, 
to budge a single rod from his stable door. 

Perhaps it was not that gentleman, but an- 
other, who having purchased a nag, which 
was free from all faults, and found him stone 
blind, brought him back to the seller, and re- 
minded him of his statement. 

‘I hepe,, replied the seller coully, ‘you don’t 
eall blindness a fault, when it is only the poor 
horse’s misfortune !’ 

Everybody knows that I have no great pre- 
tensions to much knowledge about horses,and 
in order, therefore, to give my teachings due 
weight, you must be informed how I came by 
my education in this department of science. 
Be it known, then, that about five years ago,I 
chanced to be the proprietor of a mare, the 
veriest vixen that ever went on fur feet.-— 
Among her other ‘amiable weaknesses,’ was a 
strange propensity to kick. It was her favor- 
ite @ nusement to kick at any other creature, 
quadruped or biped, that came within reach ; 
and when tie alone, she would keep herself 
ia practice, by kicking up her heels, as high 
asthe scaffold, about once in five minutes, 
secompanying the performance with a squeal, 
that could be heard by ail the neighbors. 

Such an animal was rather diffidult to dis- 
pose of, as you may suppose. Mr. Pickwick 
and his friend, after they had led that ‘dread- 
fal horse’ six miles in the heat and dust of a 
summer’s day, without being able te mount 
him, were in ‘a scarcely worse dilemma. Fi- 

ly, my precious Kate, who was more of a 
‘shrew’ than even Petruchio’s, having with- 
stood most manfully (womanfully, occurred 
to me, but [ won’t say it,) all my endeavors 
to ‘tame’ her, commenced a new species of 
gymnastics, by kicking up in the carriage every 
fime she felt the breeching, in going down 





——_—_= 


Now, as she would not work on the farm 
‘for any man’s persuasion,’ and was not pre- 
cisely the kind of animal to sell to one’s par- 
ticular friend, as ‘a steady family horse,’ and 
asl did not dare to risk my own wife and 
children behind her, I began to read the Muck 
Manual,’ with the idea of computing her ag- 
ricultural value, for the compost heap, when 
fortunately I had occasion to drive her to the 
good old town of Derry, in a sleigh. AsT 
came up to Cameron’s Hotel, at about «a three 
minute lick,’ as the jockies say, I saw at the 
sign post, a fine stately horse harnessed to a 
sleigh. I was examining him pretty carefully 
when a man whose appearance announced him 
as one of ‘the Fancy’ stepped out, and accost- 
ed me with, ‘Well, friend, do you want to buy 
such a horse as that?? ‘I should like him, 
was my reply, ‘if he is as good as he looks, 
and you will sell him at a fair price, and take 
mine without any extra charge.’ 

‘Why, what sort of a beast have you got ? 
She looks well, and came up the street as if 
she had legs enough.’ 

I hope I shali be forgiven, if I suspected he 
would not believe more than half [ said, when 
I replied, giving him the literal truth: ‘She is 
six years olu, and sound, can trot a mile in 
three minutes, and will be likely to kick your 
brains out if you take her, in the course of a 
week.’ He assured me that his horse was 
perfectly sound and kind; that his price was 
three hundred dollars, and that he would 
‘swap right’; adding coolly, ‘I should like te 
see one horse that is uglier than [ am.’ 

I proposed to drive his horse alone, to which 
the owner at once assented, and I steered 
straight off to the stable of a man, famous for 
his skill in horse-flesh, whom | had known 
when I was a boy there at Pinkerton Academy, 
and asked him to examine the onimal with 
me. We drove him out of sight, and gave 
him a thorough investigation. ‘We tried him 
in all his paces, walk, trot and canter, for- 
ward and backward, examined his teeth, his 
feet, his knees, his eyes. We observed his 
breathing, spoke of the glanders, the heaves, 
broken wind, and various other ills which 
horse-flesh is heir to. But he seemed ‘all 
right.? He was young, and large, and hand- 
some, and fleet, and to all appearance sound 
and manageable, and yet we were perfectly 
satisfied that the horse had some defect. 

However, I put a bold face on the matter, 
drove back to the hotel, and told my man I 
would give him fifty dollars to boot, or go 
along with my own horse. Without driving 
my mare an inch, he quietly unhitehed his 
own horse from his sleigh, exchanged harness, 
put him to my sloigh, and pocketed his fifty 
dollars, hardly losing a whiff of the cigar he 
was smoking. I confess I was a little startled 
at his perfect composure, but with a friendly 
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eaution to. beware of Kate’s heels, I bade him 
farewell, 

Thad but five miles to drive that afternoon, 
to. my native town of Chester, where I stabled 
my new horse for the night. I. gave him the 
name of the ‘General,’ it being atime of po- 
litieal excitement, when heth candidates bore 
that title. I never mingle politics with agri- 
culture, and did not want iny horse to run a 
political course. ’ 

Having dreamed of horses ail night, besides 
having the nightmare onee or twice, | awoke 
betimes, anxious to learn the condition of m 
new treasure. [Everybody knows how much 
more pride one feels in his horse, than in any 
other property, and especially how it ‘takes 
the conceit out of him’ to be cheated ina 
‘horse trade.’ 

I went to the stable with fear and trembling, 


doubting whether the General had not been | 
transformed like ‘fairy gold,’ to dust and| 


ashes, during the night, or whether he might 
not have been.a witch’s horse, and be found 
turned into a broomstick ! 

But he was there in full shape and propor- 
tions. L 
the door, a sound which a man who has owned 
a horse with the heaves. never will forget! and 
on examination I found he had a strange way 
of breathing, his Jlank heaving two or three 
times at every expiration of the breath. I 


was told at once that my horse had the heaves. | 


Jhad heard of the disease frequently, and 
had the impression, which I find is quite 
common, that it renders the animal worthless. 
However, as it was a complaint which struck 
at my purse and my feelings, and not like 
Katy’s heels, at my head, I concluded to be 
resigned, and «vail myself of my very mani- 
feat advantages for observations on its symp- 
toms and treatment. 

My horse went home to Exeter, sixteen 
miles, in fine style, with no symptom of dis- 
ease, except once in a mile or two, a slight 
cough. Straightway I strove to learn all that 
books and stable men car; tell of the heaves, 
and try all known remedies. 

{n its common form, it is thought to bea 
formation of air cells on the outside of the 
lungs, from which the air escapes with diffi- 
eulty. Sometimes, on dissection, the proper 
air cells of the lungs are found to be rupturud 
and generally there is inflammation of the 
throat and windpipe. The theories about it 
are-yarious. It is said often that the lungs 
have not room for action, and that food should 
therefore be given in a condensed form, and 
in moderate quantity—and this I should re- 

ard..as correct, were it not notorious that 

orses. at grass, where they eat enormously, 
and keep their stomachs distended, are usual- 
relieved of their worst symptoms. 

L trigdiall soxts of heave powders on my pa- 


He gave a slight cough as I opened | 


tient, with no effect whatever. It is said that 
in a limestone country this disease is unknown, 
and lime water was prescribed, with no appa- 
rent advantage. Some one told ‘me to give the 
horse ginger, and strange to tell, 1 found that 
a table spoonful of ginger given. to the Gen- 
eral with his oats, when breathing his worst, 
would cure him for the day in half an hour 
after he had eaten it; but on giving it daily, 
the effect soon ceased, It is a jockey’s reme- 
dy, and will last long enough to swap upon-— 
Finally, I was advised to cut my horse’s fodder 
and give it always wet. [pursued that course 
carefully, keeping the General tied with so 
short a halter that he could not eat his bed- 
ding, giving bim chopped hay and meal three 
times a day, and never more than a bucket of 
water at atime. 

He improved rapidly. I have kept him five 
years, making him a faclotum— carriage 
1orse, saddle herse, plow and cart horse—and 
he bids fair to remain useful for five yea:s to 
come, Kept in this way, his disease does not 
lessen his value for speed or labor, a single 
dollar, When. the boys grow careless, and 
give him dry hay, he informs me of it in afew 
days, by the peculiar cough I have mentioned; 
but sometimes for six months together, no in- 
dication of disease is visible, and he would 

ass for a sound horse with.the most knowing 
|in such matters. There is-no doubt that clo- 
ver hay, probably because of its dust, often 
| induces the heaves. Stable keepers, with us, 
| refuse it altogether for this reason. 

Many suppose that the wind of the horse is 
affeeted by the heaves, so that fast driving at 
any time will, as we express it, put him out 

, Of breath. With my horse, it is not so, nor 
with others affected with this disorder. 

| When the General was at the worst, rapid 

| driving, when just from the stable would in- 

| crease his difficulty, but a mile or two of mod- 
erate exercise would dissipate the symptoms 
entirely. We have, occasionally, what are 

‘called wind-broken horses, which are nearly 
| worthless, for want of wind. They can never 
be driven rapidly without great distress, and 
'frequently give out entirely by a few miles 
i driving. This is thought to be a different dis- 
ease. The Generdl’s case is, I suppose, a fair 
| example of the heaves. 
| Ehave no doubt that regular feeding with 
chopped and wet fodder, and exclusion of dust 
| from hay fed to other animals in the same 
| stable, would render many horses now deem- 
ed almost worthless, and which manifestly 
endure great suffering, equally valuable for 
most purposes, witl: those that are sound. 








An iron foundry has been. started at Dese« 


Saleratus and brimstone are found there im 
quantities. 














ret, Utah, for the manufacture of hollow ware. 
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A Chapter about Dogs. 


Thave just paid my taxes, and among the 


items of the same, was dU cts. for being an| 


—— 





there~-they ran ahead and he only followed 
after. 
It is said that under the old Blue Laws of. 


‘able bodied man, and liable to military du- | Connecticut, a person that was supported by 
ty,’ and 50 cts. formy two dogs, ‘Buse’ and | ‘he town was not ullowed to keep more tham 
‘Trip.’ Atthe first thought it seemed rather | tree dogs. This unjust and tyrannical law, 
mortifying that two dogs were of equal value |! presume, our Puritanical ancestors retaines 
iu community with the ‘noblest work of crea | from their forefathers, the English, and M 


tion,’ to wit, a private in the Militia of the 
State of New York; but when I think of the 
vast benefit they are in the world, and especi- 
ally of the luxury of their society [ think our 
Legislators were correct in making two of 
them equaltoa man. ‘Think of this, ye un- 
wisesouls who have none of thé delightful 
oreatures. You know not how much pleasure 
you lose in this way. They are such loving, 
social beings, they leap upon you, leaving the 
marks of their attachment upon your garments 
—they follow you into the purlor, and floors 
and carpets prove that they have been 
that way. ven your Jittle girl—in her 
new pink dress—is not left without some 
thing to remind you of the depth of their at- 
tachnent. 

But their friendship is but one of many of 
their useful qualities. They are great promo. 
ters of health in a community. All physicians 
agree that too much sleep is injurious to man- 
kind. And who doesnot know how niccly dogs 
keep the community from too great indulgence 
in somniferous pleasures, especially in coun- 
ty villages? Something distarbs the slumbers 
of old *Towser’ at one end of the street, and 
witha hoarse base he begs to ‘bay the 
moon;’ “Pink? at the next house strikes in a 
treble, ‘Carlo’ across the street now joins 
with a tenor, and soon the whole troop, 

‘Mongrel, Whelp, and Wound, 
And cursof low degree,’ 


putin their notes, each adding to the music. 
Ahysirs! this is delicious ; shades of Jenny 
Lind or Ole Bull rest on your laurels and listen 
lo this conecrt of vocal music in a country 
village! No fear of a superabundance of 
sleep there. 1s this not one reason why peo- 
plein country villages are so much more 
bealthy than in large cities, where in conse- 
quence of the stringent ordinances about dogs 
andthe quantity of sa@usages manufactured, 
dogs are not as plenty? Think of this ye health 
officers. 

Again, dogs are such useful assistants. 
Does a cow or hog get into the corn or potato 
field, how handy to have a dog to set upon 
them'to drive them out. If they run to the ex- 
‘reme end of the field, and you have to follow 
and drive them back again, don’t, by any 
means, suppose that the dog isto blame. It 
only because the cow or hog is too contrary to 

out,where they camein. No blame should 


shows how old prejudices will stick to an en- 
lizatened people. But, 1am happy to say, 
this law has long singe been repealed, and at 
the present time, a person, though so unforta- 
nate as to be dependent upon public charity, 
may keep as many dogs us he pleases, At 
least I suppose this to. be the case, from the 
instances which I have.seen; why should the 
poor be deprived of this privilege?—it is all 
the stagk they have; not a cow nor hog can be 
seen around their premises,—then why deprive 
them of the right of keeping half a score of 
dogs? Why, Mr. Editor, do we never see any- 
thing in your valuable paper about the im- 
provement of the canine race? While the, 
Short-horn is loudly praised, no meed of 
praise is bestowed upon my favorite, old 
‘Bose.? Whilst hlmost every paper has dese 
criptions of celebrated bulls, not a word is 
said of the celebrated bull-dog. While por- 
traits of valuable horses, with arched neck 
and towing tail, are frequently seen, the val- 
uable dog may arch his neck and curl his tail, 
in the most approved style, but no artist de- 
signs to notice him. While the most judicious 
and successful methods of crossing the differ- 
ent breeds of cattie, sheep and horses are ex- 
ylained, we hear nothing of improving the 
yreed of dogs,—is it because they have already 
been brought to perfection? 

Give us a few touches on Dog ology, Messrs.. 
Editors, and oblige some of the 
Tax Pavers. 


New Premurous—A Goon I[pza.—We find 
It isa 
capital suggestion, aud worthy of adoption by 


the following in the Boston Journal. 


Agricultural Societies: 

In the report of the Committee on Needle- 
work, at the late Fair of the New Hampshire 
State Agricultaral Society, the suggestion was 
made that ‘large quantities of embroidory and 
expensive work were offered for premiums, 
and but little needlework which was of prae- 
tical utility.? Acting upon this suggestion, 
Mr. Wh:ton sent $20 to the oflicers of the so- 
ciety, with the request that it might be offered 
in preminms for the best specimens of patch- 
ing and darning. This 1s truly practical, 
and the New ilampshire girls will now have 
an opportunity of showing their skill in a de- 
scription of neeelework of far more impore 
tance and interest to the hard fisted yeomanry 
o their native State, than fancy quilts eme 





@ attached to the dog—he did not drive *em 


broidered ottomans, tapestry, Sc. We imag 
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ime that those excelling in this new depart- | value some seasons of $25,000, and the first 
ment will be in great demand to grace the| premiums have been awarded to his goods 
homes of the young farmers of New Hamp- | wherever they have been exhibited. 
shire, We are glad to notice this Bee | We are confident that if but a lictle atten- 
for the award of premiums for excellence in| tion was deyoted by our farmers to the rais- 

acquirements which will fit the daugh- | ing of silk worms, it would be a great benefit 

ters of our farmers for the practical duties of | to our country. We can raise as fine silk and 
life: Many who can renry embroider an ot- | grapes in the United States as in any country, 
toman, it is feared, would be completely at a! and there is no occasion of importing raw 
loss to know how to neatly darn the heel of | silks or manufactured wines. 
their father’s stockings, or sew a patch upon 


his homespun pataloons. Hints on Breeding Grazing Cattle. 
A Western Silk Manufactory. Some breeds of cattle are disposed to carry 


The editor of the ‘Cleveland Herald,’ being | fat internally, and others externally, while in 
others it is deposited between the layers of 


aleencase pre gaan caters, 2 |muscles, forming what is called ‘marbled 
Not the least interesting of Wheeling ma- | meat.” In the races of cattle disposed to car- 
ufactories is the silk factory of Joba W. | Ty fat internally, are the once fumed ‘Dish- 
Gill, Esq. He commenced the culture and ley breed,’ with large fatty rumps, and the 
manufacture of silk at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, | African Ox, with his immense humps of fat on 
sme twelve years ago, and removed his es- his shoulders. These animals have little or 
tablishment to Wheeling in 1845. His es-|no external fat, The Herefords are distin- 
tablishment isthe largest of the kind in the guished for this peculiarity of carrying much 
United States, employs a capital of $20,000, external fat, snaking these exceeding good 
and Mr. G. manufactures wos Aden worth ‘handlers.’ The ‘improved Durhams’ are 
of silk per annum. He would manufacture highly prized for their “marbled beet.” 
much more extensively, but tor the the difficul- | The animals which reach the greatest weight 
ty in obtaining stock. He buys all the Amer- | of muscle and fut, with the least consumption 
jean cocoons and reeled silk e can get, but of food, are the Herefords and Durhams; the 
ean only keep his looms in operation three | former breed will fatten, at the age of two 
months of the twelve. Mr. G. attributes the ®nd a half years, to one thousand pounds, 
slow progress of silk growing .in this country While nearly all other breeds require at least 
to the morus multicaulis speculation, which One year longer to attain this weight, an im- 
disgusted every body with the business. He portant fact that should not be lost sight of 
regurds the morus wmulticaulis as worthless, | DY breeders of grazing cattle, = . 
The White Mulberry is found to be the best for| {In calling attention to the ‘principles’ of 
feeding silkworms, and it is hardy and of rap- breeding, we cannot perhaps do better than 
id growth. Mr. G. says an acre of the wul- examine the ‘rules’ followed by the most suc- 
berry will net a family $100 a. year for rais- | cessful English breeders. , 
img cocoons, and the labor can be performed | The following are the means by which Bake- 
by women and children in six weeks. The well established the permanent character of 
worms need not artificial heat, and no extra- | bis cattle. He first selected the bess animals 
ordinary attention in the Ohio Valley climate, | Of their respective kinds, and coupling these, 
The quantity of the cocoons raised is now in- | ¢Bdcavored to develop in the highest degree 
ereasing, and Mr, G., who is an enterprising | those characters which he deemed good, look- 
gentleman of great wealth, is now imeuteed to | ing mainly to those peculiarities of conforma- 
eontinue the manufacture of silk, not as a/ tion which indicate a disposition to fatten.— 
matter of profit, butif possible, to induce a He arrived at producing a large cylindrical 
more general attention to the American silk body, and a smallness of the head, neck, and 
business, we can and should become indepen- | ¢Xtremeties, or what is called fineness of bone; 
dent of Kurope in silk fabrics. | a saying of his, often quoted, is that ‘all was 
Mr. Gill has thoroughly tested the capacity | useless that was not beef.? Hence the prin- 
of the United States te produce and mana-| ciples which guided him were the most meat 
facture silk, and he is satisfied that no coun-| from the least food, the least offal, and the 
try is better adapted to the business than the | 8ize of the best joints; smallness of the bones 
Valley of the Ohio. He has manufactured | 4ptness to fatten, and arrive at early maturity, 
every variety of etaple silk, embracing satins, | be kept constantly in view. He always bred 
velvets, dress silks, het and coat plushes, bro- | from his best animals, making the very best 
oades, vestings, levant ines, surges, florentines, selection of both male and female. lle tho’t 
flag silas,handkerchiefs,searfs ,cravats,gloves, | the production of a large quantity of milk was 
stocks, shirts, sewing silk, coach lace, and inconsistent with the property of yielding 
trimmings, tassels, twist buttons, &c., to the much fat. 
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Charles and Robert Colling made many im- 
provements in the Durhams. They, like Bake- 
well, seem to have regarded size in their ani- 
mals as a quality secondary, and subordinate, 
to those which they wished to produce, and to 
have directed almost exclusive attention to 
beauty and utility of form, and development 
of the properties of early fattening. Having 
by skilful selection, became possessed of ani- 
mals with ams go ape sought for, they con- 
tinued to breed ‘in and in,’ 

C. Colling’s first great improvement was 
made by a young bull which he obtained by a 
kind of chance of a poor man, from a cow fed 
by the road side; his sagacity led him to per- 
ceive the value of the young animal ; he like- 
wise afterwards obtained the cow, which, 
however, on being remoyed to superior pas- 
ture, became so fat that she did not again 
breed. The calf inherited the same property, 
and as he grew up became so fat as to be use- 
less as a bull. This bull was termed Hub- 
back; he was the sire of the celebrated Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Uolling, by continually breeding from his 
own stock, seems to have pushed refinement 
in breeding to its limits, having produced that 
great delicacy and impairment of constitution 
which never fails to accompany a continued 
intermixture of blood in a limited number of 
aniinals, Iie now attempted various crosses 
with the cows of other breeds, but his most 
fortunate cross was with a beautiful polled 
Galloway cow, of a red color, and his ‘short- 
horn’ bull Bolingbroke. The produce, being 
4male calf, was in due time conjoined with 
Johanna, a fine shorthorn’cow; the produce 
being another male calf, was put to ‘Lady,’ 
atrue bred shorthorn. ‘This cow, with her 
descendents, at his sale in 1810, forty-eight 
lots, brought seven thousand one hundred and 
fifteen pounds, or about $716 each. 

Michael Dobson, one of the earliest improv- 
ers of Durhams, visited Holland for the pur- 
oe of selecting bulls of the Dutch breed.— 

is stock were of great size, coarse, great 
Consumers of food, did not fatten very early, 
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short, light, nearly straight, and small from 
the back of the head to the middle; full, clear, 
and prominent eye; the back straight from the 
top of the shoulders to the tail, which should 
fall perpendicularly from the line of the b 

the chest wide and deep; the ribs deep and 
circulur—this depth of ‘barrel’ is most advan- 
tageous in proportion as it is found behind 
the elbow; hips wide apart; loins and back 
well filled up with muscle, quarters full and 
large; flank deep and well tilled out; bones 
small and flat, but not so find as to indicate 
too great delicacy of constitution; the hide— 
a very important part—rather thin, expan- 
sive, und mellow, well covered with fine and 
soft hair. 

These are are the principal characters which 
indicate the property of secreting the _ 
tissue, and they may be said to be universal, 
extending to all domesticated animals, the 
horse, the sheep, the hog, the dog, and the 
rabbit. 

In breeding, always observe the following 
rales: 

1. Breed from sound and healthy animals. 

2. Breed from the most perfect in form,and 
take especial care that a tendency to the same 
defect does not exist in both parents. 

3. Breed animals of a distinct and positive 
character, to insure a certain description of 
offspring. 

4, Select the very best males, for the pro+ 
duce inherit much more of the qualities of the 
male, whether good or bad, than they do from 
the female. 

5. In ‘crossing,’ the true system is to take 
one cross, vind then retarn, and adhere to the 
original breed. 

It is a common practice in the rearing of 
blood stock intended for exhibition, to place 
the young animals, shortiy after they are 
weaned, in a narrow stall, or bux, and to feed 
them with milk and meal, sometimes sugar 
and molasses is added, and afterwards with 
grass, hay, carrots, &c.; the animals look fas 
and plump, and their owner is satisfied. Now, 
the effect of this is, witkout doubt, to lessen 


produced much internal fat, and were well! the size of the lungs, and other organs eon- 


adapted to the uses of the dairy. his dis- 
trict, Holderness, was distinguished beyond 


any other part of England for its dairy stock, | 


and many cows of this variety are yet to be 
found more or less mixed with the Durham 
blood. he effect has been to improve their 
form, but to impair their milking properties ; 
nevertheless, the modern Holderness still stand 
i the first rank of dairy cows, and the great 
London daries are chiefly supplied by them. 
The following are the principle characters, 
found in niente ossesing the faculty of fat- 
tening readily. The head small, face long 
‘om the eyes to the point of the nose, frontis 








broad, muzzle fine, nostrils capacivus, neck 


cerned in nutrition, and produce a breed that 
will carry immense masses of fat, come quick- 
ly to maturity, and also, when they breed, 
produce the same qualities in their offspring. 

By breeding from animals having a great 
tendency to fatten, or from those kept con- 
stantly fat, function must re-act on organina- 


tion, and at last these qualities hecome not 


only increased, but fixed, in the race. By 


function re-acting on organization, is meant, 
when an organ—the lnngs, for instance—be- 
comes diminished in consequence of not per- 


forming its natural functions, and the dispo+ 


sition to accumulate fat is thereby produced, 
the diminished structure is very likely to be 
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re-produce’ in the progeny of an animal so 
affected ; hence the re-action. The great se- 
veret of rearing animals for profit is to obtain 
“the ‘fat kind, and supply them with all the 
‘food they desire, from their birth to maturity. 
Bat, however desirable these qualities may 
be in animals intended for the butcher, others 
‘@f an opposite eharacter must be attended to; 
‘these are, weight of muscles, constitution, and 
éapabilities of propagating their species ; to 
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of weeds, instances of which haye ourselves 
experienced. . 

Ve do not think it advisable or necessary 
to plow deep for every crop—one good deep 
plowing once in four or five years being all 
that is required. Especially is this true where 
manure is applied pretty freely, and crops are 
grown which require most manure during the 
early stages of their growth. 

It is rather a difficult matter to get some 


‘produce ull which, quite a different system /fariners to believe that in a very dry summer, 
must be adopted. The proper development | land that is well under-drained and sub-soiled, 
‘and growth of muscles depends in a great! so that all water shall drain off quickly, is 


measure upon the use that is made of them ; 
‘ae set of muscles in active employment in- 
erease in size and vigor, while those that are 
but little used lose their firmness, and dimin- 
ish in bulk. Cattle require not such exercise 
as would harden the muscular fibre, but just 
#0 much as would tend to keep them in health 
and prevent their getting too fat. 

By merely feeding an adult animal, we have 
not the power of increasing its muscular sub- 
stance, but we have a great power over the in- 
erease of fatty matter, which, along with the 
fleshy fibre, forms food. 

Daily oe fully proves the folly and 
impolicy of neglecting young stock of any 
kind, but especially is such neglect injurious 
in the case of those animals whose value de- 

nds on their size, ‘ymmetry, and constitu- 
ion, which are mainly promoted by a carefal 
provision of shelter, and a liberal supply of 
food during the first two years; as nearly the 
whole of the fleshy parts (muscle) of an ani- 
mal, which afford most profit, are assimilated 
during the period of its growth.—_N. Y. Spirit 
‘of the Times. 

(iviesean . —— — 
Drought and Deep Tillage. 

The depth to which the roots of wheat, corn, 
clover, etc., nenetrate the earth, under fayor- 
able circumstances, is*much greater than is 
generally supposed. We have seen roots of 
wheat, under ordinary cultivation, that were 
upwards of nine feet long ; and it is supposed 
that clover rovts descend lower than wheat, 
though on what evidence we know not. The 
value of deep plowing and thorough'pulveriza- 
tion of the soil, is now beginning to be more 
generally seen and believed in. 

There are some soils on which deep plowing 
would, for the first few years after the opera- 
tion, prove injurious; yet in the end under the 
meliorating effect of the atmosphere, the ad- 
vantage of such plowing and working must be 
most decided. Sub-soil plowing, or merely 
breaking and loosening the sub-soil without 
bringing it to the surface or mixing it with 
surface-soil, cannot prove injurious on any 
soil, though it may the first and second year 
eause it to throw up a most unusual quantity 





really wetter, or capable of supplying more 
water to the growing plants, than a similar 
soil undrained or shallow plowed. _ It is never- 
theless a fact; and more and more are con- 
vinced of it each year, as they see the good ef- 
fects produced. And as we believe that all 
which is necessary to cause a farmer to change 
his wode of culture, is to convince him that he 
in error, and to show him a better way for him 
to adopt, wewe think there ean be no doubt 
that the next twenty years will witness a great 
change in our system of agriculture, and un- 
der-draining and deep plowing will be the 
much needed improvement. 

We have been led to these remarks by read- 
ing an article in the Rural New Yorker, of 
September 9, from the pen of Linius Cone, 
Esq., of Troy,-Oakland County, Michigan, in 
which, after saying that the crops had been 
most seriously injured by the drougth this sea- 
son, he gives the following most important and 
interesting statement: 

‘As an instance to show what deep cultiva- 
tion will do in the time of severe drought, I 
will mention a field of about six and a half 
acres, mostly high, dry, undulating, clayey 
land, which has been in grain most of the time 
since it was cleared—over twenty years ago. 
Five years since it was manured with about 
thirty loads of coarse barn-yard manure to the 
acre, and planted in corn for two seasons, then 
barley and oats one season, wheat next, and 
seeded with eight or ten bushels of ciover 
chaff to the acre. For the barley and wheat 
crops it was sub-soiled and made fine and 
mellow to the depth of twenty inches. This 
season it was in meadow, and a heavier growth 
of grass I never saw; thirty-three loads of 
hay were taken from it, and since it was cut 
the pasture has been fresh and good. Here 
are probably over three tons of hay per acre. 
while on the other land of this city, of similar 
soil, but which has been subjected to shallow 
tilling, the grass was light—in many cases 
hardly worth cutting. 

‘I might mention other instances to show 
the beneficial effect that deep cultivation has 
upon growing crops, but it is not necessary— 
it would not probably do any good even such @ 
stutement should be made to every farmer ip 
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our land. It is much easier to grumble about ‘stock, as the dam, it is easy to see how sofew 


the weather than it is to put in the plow, that 
nearly all prefer the tormer course.’ 

The fall is the most convenient time for 
sub-soil plowing and under-draining.— Gen- 
nessee Farmer. 

Lhe fear expressed, of injuring the soil by 
deep tillage, is groundless, if the depth of 
plowing be increased but one inch at each 
plowing; such a gradual increase of depth will 
subject the newly elevated portions to the 
combined influences of sunand air,so as to 
improve their texture and reader them surface 
soil. By such practice for a few years, any 
soil may be turned into a deep one. 

That deeply disintegrated soils are not so 
seriously effected by droaght, can be no long- 
er disputed. ‘he experiments of Mr. James 
Campbell, of Weston, and thousands of oth- 
ers, clearly show that corn will not curl during 
drought on well-subsoiled lands. 

Sub-soiled meadows do notrun out. Dur- 


, good milkers are to be found among our dai- 
ries, of their own raising. 

| Many people say that they are by no means 
sure’of raising good milkers from first rate 
cows, but I am inclined to think that it would 
be found that in nine out of ten the cases of 
failure, the sire will be found to have come 
from poor milk stock; whereas, on the other 
hand if the sire is from first rate milk stock, 
and the dam a good milker, nine out of every 
ten will be first rate milkers. 

| Another thing which in my opinion has an 

, influence on the milking qualities of stock, is 

| the quality of food given them wile growing. 
those animals which have been reared io sueh 

| food as is best calculated to promote sesse- 
tions of milk in the full grown animals, will 
be found to be better milkers than the which 
have been reared on food unfavorable to the 

| greatest secretion of milk. But the great difli- 

| culty with us Yankees, is thas we want to re- 


ingthe droughts of summer, when the land | alize the profits sooner than we can by raising 
seems parched, itis not because the water is) our own cows, and prefer buying them already 
put out of existence, but because it is resident grewn; still, as I think that all the cows’in the 
in theatmosphere instead of in the soil; and country must be raised by somebody, there 








in deeply disintegrated soils the atmosphere 
will deposit its moisture on the surface of cold 
particles, just as it will on the surface of a! 
cold pitcher when exposed to its influenves.— 
Working Farmer. 





From the Ohio Farmer. 
Milch Cows—How to Improve Them. | 

The Ayrshire of all imported Stock of pure | 
blood, posses undoubtedly the best milking 
qualities, and our dairymen would do well to | 
breed more from that stock. 

Breeding cows, solely, or principally in ref- 
erence to their milking qualities, has kitherto 
received but asmall share of the attention at the | 
hands of farmers and dairymen which thesub- | 
ject so richly deserves. During the past sea- 
son | have had some cows which have given 
from 40 to 45 pounds of milk per day, und one 
which gave 48 pounds a day; while others: 
gave only from 18 to 20 pounds perday. Now | 
Lhold that one cow which gives 45.pounds of 
milk per day, is worth much more than fwo | 
that only give 25 pounds per day each; and if 
by careful and judicious breeding we could 
bring all up te the highest standard, it would 
certainly add greatly to the wealth of the 
country. 

The present practice of dairymen, killing 
all their calves young, or ‘deadening’ them as 
it is called, induces them to use any little scrub 
bull that comes to hand, and as it is generally 
wknowledged, and from my own experience 
and observation, [ am confident that it is cor- 
rect, that in order to preserve good milking 
qualities in the stock, it is of as much or more 
mportanec that the sire be of a first rate milk 





might be great improvements made if those 
engaged in raising stock would give attention 
to the foregoing suggestions. It is a subject 
well worthy the attention of dairymen, but one 
which has hitherto been sadly neglected. 


Allow me to say here, that it is not necessa- 
ry to go after any foreign breeds to improve 
our milk stock, for we have many first rate 
milkers among our native cows, and with 
proper care and management, especially in the 
selection of bulls, and the rearing of heifers 
the value of the cows in the country might be 
improved twenty-five per cent in four years. 

t is true nevertheless, that it would be well 
to breed from imported stock such as Ayrshire 
and Spanish ‘aitter but as animals of these 
imported breeds are scarce and high priced, 
breeders would do well to improve the breeds 
at their disposal, and not be in too great athur- 
ry to adopt everything new, merely because it 
is imported and has a grat name, but be sure 
that their qualities are equal to their preten- 
sions. 

Whenever a dairyman decides on raising @ 
heifer, let it be from first rate milk stock on 
both sides, and if all our dairymen would im- 
prove every opportunity to raise heifers from 
their best bows, using no other sire but first 
rate milk stock, we should very soon see a great 
improvement in cows. There is no good rea- 
son why Ohio should not be as celebrated for 
milk cows as it is for improved stock of other 
dinds., 

If any of my brother farmers differ with me 
in my views, I would be glad to hear from 
them through the columns of the ‘Farmer.’ 

I remain yours with respect, B. 
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Currants and Gooseberries, 


It is to be presumed that not one in a bun- 
dred understands the simple process of culti- 
vating either currants or gooseberries,although 
it has been detailed in all the horticultural 
books with which the world abounds: ‘Thou- 
wands of persons, with every appliance for 
success, are still content to live without a 
plentiful supply of those delicious, healthy, 
and cheap luxuries, merely because they have 
not thought of the matter. They have a few 
stinted bushes set in the grass, with three 
fourths of the stocks dead, and then wonder 
why they do not bear in abundance. 

There is not a more beautiful shrub grow- 
ing than the currant, properly propagated; and 
the same may be said of the gooseberry.— 
Cultivators who pay any attention to the sub- 
ject, nqyer allow the root to make but one 
stock, or, as the English say, ‘make them 
stand on one leg’—thus forming a beautiful 
miniature tree. 

To do this you must take sprouts of last 
year’s growth, and cut all the eyes, or buds, 
in the wood, leaving only two or three at the 
top; then push them about half the length of 
the cutting into mellow ground, where they 
will root, and run up a single stock, forming a 
beautiful and symmetrical head, If you wish 
it higher, cut the eyes out again the second 
year. I have one six feet high. This places 
your fruit out of the way of hens, and pre- 
vents the gooseberry from mildewing, which 
often happens when the fruit lies on or near 
the ground, and is shaded by a superabundance 
of leaves and sprouts. It changes an unsight- 
ly bush, which cumbers and disfigures your 
garden, into an ornamental dwarf tree. The 
fruit is larger, and ripens better, and will last 
on the bushes, by growing in perfection, until 
late in the fall. 

The mass of people suppose that the roots 
make out from the lower buds. It is not so: 
they start from between the bark and wood, 
at the place where it was cut from the parent 
root.— Vermont Chronicle. 








Moses C, Cryrszy, of Lockport, gives the 
particulars of raising twenty acres of corn, 
which yielded seventy-five bushels to the acre. 
The expense of the crop was $23,97, and he 
realized from it $593,80. His land was clear 
of stumps and stones, and all obstructions to 
the cultivator. He planted on sod ground, 
put on sixteen loads of manure early in the 
spring, plowed eight inches deep, rolled hard, 
éultivated the ground till it was as fine as an 
onion bed, which prevented damage by the 
wire'worm, planted in strait rows, five to eight 
kernels in a hill, three feet apart, after the 
weather got so warm that the corn came up in 
eight days, rolled after planting and cultiva- 





ted as oftenas the weeds started, and at har- 
vest time pulled up all the large weeds. He 
finds that this mode of cultivation saves labor 
and adds largely to the profits.—Loch. Dem. 


Cioves.—Cloves are the unopened flowers 
of a small evergreen tree that resembles in 
appearance the laural and the bay. It ifa 
native of the Moulea >r Spice Islands, but has 
been carried to all the warmer parts of the 
worid, and is largely cultivated in the tropical 
regions of America. The flowers are small in 
size, and grow in large numbers, in clusters at 
the very end of the branches. The cloves we 
use are the flowers gathered before they have 
opened, and whilst they are still green. After 
being gathered they are smoked by a wood 
fire, and then dried in the sun. Each cloye 
esnsists of two parts, : round head, which is 
the petals or leaves of the flowers rolled up 
inclosing a number of small stocks or fila- 
ments. ‘The other part of the cloves is termi- 
nated with four points, and is in fact the flow- 
er cup and the unripe seed vessel. 





A hint to the Farmer. 

We may send to England for Durham cows, 
and to Spain or Saxony for the chicest sheep; 
we may search the world over for cattle that 
please the eye; but unless they receive the best 
care and liberal feeding they will most assur- 
edly deteriorate, and eventually become as 
worthless and unworthy of propagation as 
any of the skeleton breeds that now haunt our 
rich but neglected pasture lands. We remem- 
ber an anecdote in point, and will relate it by 
way of illustration. A farmer having pur- 
chased a cow froma county abounding in the 
richest pasturage, upon taking her to his own 
inferior pastures found that she fel! short of 
the yield which he was informed she had been 
accustomed to give. He complained to the 
gentleman of whom he had purchased, that the 
cow was not the one he bargained for, or in 
other words that she was ‘cracked up to be.’ 
‘Why,’ said the seller, ‘1 sold you my cow, but 
I did not sell you my pasture too.’ 

The above, which we cut from an exchange, 
reminds us of the reply which a shrewd old far- 
mer, whom we knew many years ago, made to 
one of his neighbors. The latter had obtain- 
ed some pigs from a man residing some miles 
off, and who, because intelligent, was always 
very successfulin his farming operations, par- 
ticularly surpassing his neighbors in raising 
pork. Shortly after, meeting the old gentle- 
man referred to, he says, ‘well, Mr. Sweetsir, 
‘I’m going to beat you in raising hogs this year, 
I have got some of J—— M——’s breed.’ 
‘A-a-ah,’ drawled out the old man, ‘you'd 
be-etter get the breed of his ho-og-trough!’— 
Me. Farmer. 
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pa mea ———— ——— 


A. Lee & Co. 

We desire to call particular attention to the ad- 
vertisements of this house, occupying the 4th and 
5th pages of our advertising department. This is 
a new house, and the members of the firm are 
gentlemen of integrity and will do all in their 
power to give satisfaction to those who patrouize 
them They haye an extensive and well selected 
stock of fresh seeds and approved agricultural im 
plements. 








Tue Axpine STrawsBerry.—We recommend 
our readers to try this new variety of Strawber- 
ry, which as may be seen by an advertisement on 
the first page of our advertising department, may 
be obtained of the agent at A. Lee & Co’s, 14 
Main street. We have seen some of the preser- 
ved fruit which fully comes up to the descrip. 
tion in the advertisement, and from affidavits and 
certificates from men well known as good Hor- 
ticulturists, we are assured that the variety is well 
worthy of caltivation, and we consequently re- 
joice at its introduction into our midst. 


Fancy Srocx, Fowis, &c.—See Mr. Melen- 
dy’s advertisement in this issue. In our next 
number we hope to be able to give an engraving 
and description of Mr. M’s establishment. In 
the meantime we can state that we have every 
assurance that every thing [purchased of him 
will turn ont what it purports to be. 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—Devoted 
to science, literature and general intelligence, is 
beautifully illustrated with numerous engravings. It 
is emphatically a journal for the people—containing 
matters of important interest to all branches of the 
home circle. Friends of human progress will help to 
circulate this work. Pablished in N. Y. by Fowlers 
and Wells, at $1 00—clubs of 20 or more 50 cents. 

THe StupenT.—A monthly miscellany devoted 
to the physical, moral and intellectnal improvement 
of youth. Edited by N. A. Calkins, and published 
by Fowlers and Wells, N.Y. We commend it to 
those parents who wish to place in the hands of their 
children, a work which will instruct and elevate, as 
well as entertain their minds, at the same time exert- 
ing a healthy moral influence in the family. One 
dollar per year in advance. 


Sounp Reasontnc.—A friend in lowa, who 
sends us a club of subscribcors writes us as 
follows: ‘When I expected to meet with en- 
couragement, I heard some of the most fu- 
tileexcuses and inconsistent remarks imag- 
inable,—The following is one among many 
others ‘I would not give one picayune for all 
agricultural papers printed in the country.’ 
Now what is the sum and substance of such 
a remark? Simply this, That the experience 
of our most influential and practical farmers; 
their mode of farming and feeding stock of 
all kinds so as to receive the most profit with 
least expense, collected together and printed 
in an acceptable style is not worth one pica- 
yune! Now I would ask of such persons 
what is the use of schools? Is it not to teach 
that which is useful and necessary? The 
same I presume, yea, I know is the intention 
of all agricultural papers. Their object is to 
inform their readers of that which is known 
to be correct from personal experience and 
observation, and of course useful and neces- 
sary.’ 

Pror. Mares.—This gentleman, editor of 
the Working Farmer, and Agricultural chem- 
ist, seems from some cause to have got into 
quite a quarrel with some of the Agricultural 
editors. We notice that the Genesee Farmer 
particularly is down on him in no measured 
terms; and also at the annual meeting of the 
National Agricultural Society Dr. Elwin pre- 
sented a paper written by Prof. Booth of Phil- 
adeiphia, arguing that the analysis of soils 
in the present state of chemistry is of no im- 
mediate practical value to the farmer. 

This was intended and understood as a re- 
flection upon Prof, Mapes, and replied to ac- 
cordingly. It was subsequently withdrawn, 
but it had the effect intended. Wedo not un- 
derstand all the merits of the controversy, but 
it would appear that the Prof. ‘is charged 
with attempting, under the cover of chemic- 
al science to palm off a compounded fertilizer, 


in the manufacture of which he is interested, 
for far more than it is worth. 





WATER CuRE JoURNAL.—Devoted to physiology, 
hydropathy and the laws of life, is published month- 
ly by Fowlers & Wells, N. Y., at the low price of 
$1 00 per annum, for single copy, 5 copies $4 00. Its 
influence is already powerful and widely felt through- 





out our land. 
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An association styled “TheNorthern Kentucky 
, Cattle Importing Association’ was recently organ- 
ized at Paris, Ky., with a capital of $23,000. The 
association was permanently organized by the 
election of Brutus). 

8. Brent as secretary. Messrs. Nelson Dudly, of 
Fayette, Charies T. Garard, of Bourbon, and Sol- 
émon Vanmeter, of Clarke, were elected as agents 
to go to Europe to purchase stock. The agents 


were instructed to purchase cattle of the pure! 


short-hora breed and about an equal numer of 
males and females, and such other stock of eve- 
ry description as they may deem for the advan- 
tage ofthe country. The association has not con- 
fined itself entirely to cattle, but have given the 
agents discretion to purchase other stock, 


Poisonine Rats.—Mix dry, equal parts of corn 
meal and plaster Paris, with a fend quantity of 
white sugar. ‘This mixture will be eagerly eaten 
by the rats, and when it comes in contact with 
the moisture of the stomach the plaster forms an 
insoluble mass, causing death. 


Tue Disease Amuona Hocs.—A correspon- 
dent writes that the disease, which has been so 
fatal to the hogs in the vicinity; and along the 
river and above here, is the hog pox, and is contag- 
ious. Ne advises that the sick hogs be removed 
from the well and prescribed for ‘as follows: 

Now to the treatment, as it was pursued by 
Farner Micuet, in Germany. First a strong 
emetic, composed of from 15 to 30 grains of sul- 

hate of zinc, (white vitriol.) to be repeated every 

f hour until free vomiting is produced, after 
which a slop of oat or rye meal is given for a day 
or two. The next day and until the hog has got 
well, give in each feed from 1-2 to 1 dram of sul- 
phate of Iron (copperas.) Simple as this treat - 
ment is it has proved a very efficient one.’ 


ST. LOUIS MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Saturday, , April 2, 1853. 
Hemr—per ton, $100 to $108. Demand light. 
FLOUR—per bbi., good country brands, $3 60 to $3.55; 
choice brands, $3.75; superfine city, $3.75 to $3.85; extra 
country and city, $4 50 to $5.00. 
) nay aad bushel, good to prime, 75 to 80 cts; choice, 
to 





Cornyn—per bushel, 33a35 cents, sacks; included: 
OatTs—per bushel, 30a33 cents, sacks included. 
Tonycco—per cwt. $3. 55 to $.95. 

BARLEY—per bushel, 55 cents. 

Mess PoRK—per bbl., $14.50. 

PickLED Hams—per lb., 8 1-4 cents. 

LARpD—per lb., No. 1, 8 to 9 cents. 

Su@aR—per |b,, common, 4a cents. 

MOLASSES—per gallon, 30 cents. 

Corrrere—per ib., Rio, to 10 cents. 

SaLtT—per sack, G, A., $1.50; T. 1.75 cts; Kanawha 
26 cents per bushel. 

Pie InoN—per ton, cold blast, $45. 

BRAN—455 to 56 cents per 100 Ibs. 

On10Ns—per bushel, 10 cents, 

Hay—per hundred, timothy, 60to60 cents. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Farr country butter, 12tol5cts; 
good to prime, 16 to 18c; choice Ohio roll, 18 to22c. W. R. 
cheese 10c for prime. 

DRIED FrvitT—Scarce, and prime apples held at $1.40; 

1 60 peaches $2.50 a $2.75 per bushel. 

GREEN APPLEs—$1.50 to $2 per bushel. 

OasToR BeEAns—per bushel, $1 26 to 1.40. 

WHITE BEANS—per bushel, $1.25 to $1.40. 

‘BEESW AX—prime yellow 22c per Ib. 

FLAXSEED—Prime seed is taken at 90 per bushel. 

TALLOW— No. 19a 91-4c. 

FEATHE RS—Prime new are held at 35a37c per Ibe 

HIDES—Saice of dry flint at 10c. 


Clay as president, and Charles | 


’ We would call attention to the following 
circular of Mr. Offutt. We have had an op- 
portunity within a few days of ewitnessing 
some examples af Mr. Offutt’s skill in taming 
unmanazcable horses, and in treating diseas- 
ed animals; and certainly think he under- 
stands the subjcct better than any man we have 
ever seen. He has with him testimonials from 
some of the best men in Kentucky, Texas, &, 
as to the value of his teachings. Among 
them are Henry Clay, Prof. Ducley, Dr. Yen- 
dall, Sam Houston, T. J. Rush, D. R. Atkin- 
son, Garret Davis, Jas. H. Relfe. Persons 
| Wishing to obtain the work can send their 
jnames to the editor of Valley Farmer at St, 
| Louis, and the book will beforwarded to their 
| order as soon a3 published. 
DISCOVERIES IN 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 


The undersigned proposes publishing immediately, by 
subscription, a work under the above title, 





All creation, whether mental or material, is governed by 
fixed laws. To act successfully in unison with those laws 
or be benefitted by them their full extent, we aust under- 
stand them and such cause as may vary or interfere with 


their operation. To select the best breed of avimals we 
must be in possession, of such physiological and phrenoiog, 
ical signs or indications as will not mislead and are too gel- 
dom recognized, The best animals depend much on the 
best crosses. The knowledge of these crosses would be 
far more valuabie to this Commonwealth, or any other, 


than any agricultural knowledge new proposed that will 
cost no more money. Our nation would be benefitted an- 
nually more than a hundred million of dollars, animals 
would be less dangerous te Man and more easily controled, 
When the above knowledge with reference to the horse ig 
acquired, it is comparatively easy to apply it to other ani- 
mals. ‘To havea superior horse, certain qualities are jin- 
dispensable, such as action, speed, strength, health, thrift 
and aptitude to fatten, fine wind and bottom, quietude 
and docility. Uf anyone of these be wanting, the horse 
falls short of being e very valuable animal. The form of 
the body and limbs may and do vary, but if you look close- 
ly to the physiological and phrenological action of the aa- 
imal as developed in the book, you may determine more 
certainly their worth. You may also learn what gaits be 
has or can acquire, and whether best adapted to work the 
saddle or the race course; also his distance and the course 
or track to suit him. 

The diseases of animals will also be treated of, whether 
hereditary, idiocratic or symptomatie; the origin of which 
is unknown to the mass of men, whose treatment of dis 
is generally guess-work, terminating in suffering and dea 
Much matter contained in this work,such as the qualities of 
animals, &c., so far as can be, will be illustrated witb life- 
like engravings, conveying a vast amount of instruction, 
through the eye, ina short time. There will be from fif- 
ty to one hundred accurate engravings of horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs &c. 

The work will be published as soon asa sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers have been obtained to justi’y it, and ona 
large®clear print, and well bound in cloth, will be offered 
subscribers at the moderate price of $5. It will be the on- 
ly work of the kind extant, atid for subscribers only. 

Copies of this work will be delivered to subscribers im 
clubs of five at $4 percopy. Single copies at the rega- 
lar price. ' 

Subscribers direct to Lexington, Ky. 

DENTON OFFUT?- 

April 1863. 


For testimony refer to. 
Prof. B. W+ Dudley, Lexington, Ky. 
Prof. J. Cobb, M. D, Louisville, Ky. 
Prof. L. P. Yandell, M. D. Louisville, Kj 
Hon. Henry Clay, Ashland, Ky. 
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Scraps from the Papers. 
WIDH AND WITHOUT COMMENTS. 

Buyrrer Fravp—Some of the Boston papers 
bring to light a new cheat in the adulteration of 
butter. Rennet is put into butter which turns it 
in'cheese, and this is worked into buttes for mar- 
ket, increasing the quantity about thirty per cent. 
The fraud may be detected by melting the butter 
inan oven. The Boston Herald says this fraud 


is quite extensively practiced in Franklin county, 
—{Rural New Yorker. 


If this is any thing new in Boston it is not in 
St. Louis; for more than two years ago we expos- 
ed the same fraud as practiced by some of our wes- 
ern butter makers. This ibery butter makes a 
very delectable compound, especially if it has a 
little rancid lard, filthy salt and some other similar 
articles mixed with it. 


Crepit.—The New England Cultivator has re- 
cently been lecturing such honorably conducted 
journals asthe Maine Farmer, Mass. Plowman, 
and Valley Farmer about giving credit! Now, 
inasmuch asthe N. E. C. purlongs from all quar- 
ters, and rarely gives credit, we consider the com- 
oe superlatively frigid! This same N. E. C., 

as abstracted so extensively from the Rural and 
other journals, that we dare not copy from its pa- 
s,and give credit, lest injustice should thereby 
done to some of our cotemporaries.—! Moore’s 
Roral New Yorker. 

We have now before us a copy of the Cultivator 
containing an article entitled ‘The Farmer’ origi- 
nally published in the Valley Farmer, in January 
lest,and which is published in the Cultivator 
without credit oracknowledgement, What’s the 
theft’ of a ‘brick °” 

Vanpatisu IN THE SenatE.—The public of 
the United States will feel justly indignant against 
their representatives in the Senate, po, he that 
in the last hurried hurried hours of legis!ation, an 
amendment was passed to the census bill, exclud- 
ing from publication all the valuable statistics of 
manufacturing industry, all the detailed statistics 
of the deaf and dumb, of the insane, idiotic, pau- 

fs, criminals, &c., and poraeg nothing in the 

census, in the compilation of which so much 
care, talent, industry, and public money were ex- 
petided, save the bare uninteresting, and unsug 
ie statistics, of population, agriculture, and a 
w other condensed summaries, of little impor 


‘Bare, uninteresting, and unsuggestive statistics 
of population, acricutTurE, &c! Rich, isit not? 
We just think, ourself, that the detailed statistics oy 
the deaf and dumb, insane, idiots, paupers, crimi- 


nals, &c., had better be prepared and published by 
thedifferent, States and that the census reports 


should not be numbered with them. Statistics of, 
manufacturing industry and of agriculture should 
go hand in hand, and neither be considered bare 
Uainteresting or unsuggestive.’ 


= 


Spanisu Jacas.—The Steamer U.S. Mail, 

Jake Hezlep, arrived yesterday morning with 
Jackasses aboard for a stock raiser in Maysville, 
Ky. They were purchased inold Spain, and 
shipped to Charleston, S.C., and from thence to 
Chattanooga. viathe railroad to Nashville, and 
from Nashville here on the U. S. Mail. 

The idea of sending Jacks from the Southern 
seaboard to the interior of a Western State, by the 
‘U.S. Mail’ is rather a singular idea to some not 
conversant with mail matter and the capacity of 
Uncle Sam’s ‘pouch.’—Louisville Courier. 


Tue Vintace or Coorer Counry.—The cul- 
ture of the grape is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant branch of the§ productive wealth of 
this county. Several flourishing vineyards 
are in this immeeiate vicinity, which yielded, 
the past year, several hundred gallons of wine 
of superior quality. Some of it being pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs, equal to the finest 
sparkling Catawba. One vineyard alone, will 
we are informed, should the season prove 
favorable, yield the coming year two thou- 
sand gallons of wine. 

The soil and climate is admirably adapted 
to the grewth of this delicious fruit, and ere 
long we may expect to find it enriching, as 
well as adorning the homesteads of all our 
farmers,— Boonville Observer. 


ApmiraBie Forestnnt!—The great care 
which the British Admiralty take to provide their 
ships on foreign stations with all things which 
may contribute to the convenience or anticipate 
the wants of those on board is well known. Itis 
even stated that the apparatus which was sent out 
by the British Government, some years ago, for 
distilling fresh water from Lake Erie, is still in 
existence at one of the Canadian navy yards 
It is an undisputed fact that all the war vessels in- 
tended for the navigation of the Lakes in 1812 
were well and thoroughly supplied with tanks and 
casks for containing a full supply of fresh water! 
—{ Me. Farmer. 


Don’? Want THEM BACK.—It is stated that 
the Austrian authorities have determined not to 
permit emigrants to the U.S. to return to Austria. 
Cause—the sllegation that ‘they bring back noth- 
ing more valuable than the political — they 
have picked up in North America.—{ Me. Farmer. 


Tue Oupest Man In New Enctann.—Died 
in Nottingham, N. H., on the 23d of January, 18- 
53, Mr. Charles Willey. He was born in that 
town on the 25th of March, 1746, and would con~- 
sequently have been one hundred and seven years 
of age next month. He was a soldier in the Revo- 
lutionary war and has been a pensioner. He has 
been a healthy, robust man, and until recently has 
been an active laborer. He says he learned te 
mow when he was ten years old, and used his 
sythe, until he was an hundred; he then left it as 
he thought ninety years was long enough for any 
man to follow that business. He has left a son, 
Mr. Jonathan Wiik y, between 70 and 80 years of 
, who is also a pensioner for services in the 





was of 1812.—{Portsmouth Journal. 
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From the Ohio Farmer. | early crops by brush for a short time after 
Early Peas. | their appearance, and they should be careful- 
I find by conversation with different individ- | ly staked and the ground kept loose between 




























uals, that different persons have different views 
with regard to frost on early peas. Now, the | 
fact is, and I know it from experience, that | 
there is no danger in planting early peas too 
s0en, say as soon as the Ist of Febrary, if the | 
ground is in condition to plant them. I have | 
already planted, and I entertain no doubts as | 
to having a good crop, when the planting is | 
done properly. This should be done in the| 
following manner: In the first place plow or 
— your ground fine; then with the corner | 
of a hoe, chop a ditch or furrow about eight 
inches deep; then in the bottom of this furrow | 
scatter fine well rotted manure to the depth of | 
about two inches; then drop your peas and | 
cover them about six inches deep. 

The reasons for planting the peas so deep 
are first, that they are deep enough in the| 

und to be entirely out of the way of the| 
ost while sprouting, and second, they are 
not as liable to be injured by the drought 
as when they are not more than one or two 
inches under the surface; and thirdly, I 
would add, that the hens soon get tired of 
trying to dig them up. The first peas that [ 
planted in this way I raised in Connecticut a 
number of years ago, and my success was 
comer) the peas were up and hoed early in 
April, and on the night of the 29th of ay 
was a severe frost, so severe that the 
leaves ‘would break with the frost. The 
eed ic changing from the flower to the pod. 
I think I never had a better crop. 

I would say, here, that it may be necessary 
to break the surface of the pea bed a little just 
asthe peas are coming. I find an advantage 
gin laying my rows from east to west. 





| gf Eprrorta. Remarxs.—We are obliged to our 


€0) ondent for his suggestion as to the cul- 
ture of the pea, and would be still more obli- 
ged if he had mentioned the verter of early 
ae he has already planted. The Extra Ear- 
y May is a valuable re variety, and we 
believe now generally preferred to some of the 
older varieties. It takes its name from the 
season at which it comes to maturity. 

The Knight’s Marrow is also a very choice 
variety no pea surpasses it in size, sweetness 
and softness; but it does not come to maturi- 
ty asearly as some other varieties. 

The Prince Albert, the Bishop’s Early 
Dwarf, the Dwarf Sugar, and other varieties 
haye a high reputation, and some of them 
haye been extensively cultivated in Europe. 

The d should be well prepared. A 

exhausted soil is perhaps better than 
freshand active manure. If: manure is nec- 
» it should be well decomposed—and 
leaf mold is perhaps the best. 
Care should be exercised in protecting th 


the rows. 

Too muvth care cannot be taken in procu- 
ring the best varieties, and in the proper cul- 
tivation of this mach esteemed vegetable. 





From the Mo. Republican. 


The Potato Rot. 
Unton Oo., Ill., Jan. 15, 1853. 

Permit me through your ay excellent pa- 
per, to make known to the farming part of 
community, and others interested, a perfect 
cure and preventative of the potato rot, hay- 
ing tested it thoroughly four years, with per- 
fect success while others in the same field, 
who did not use the preventive, lost their 
entire crop by the rot. It not only prevents 
the rot, but restores the potatoe to its primi- 
tive vigor, and the products is not only sound 
but double the: size, consequently, producin 
twice the quantity on the same ground, jad 
the vines grow much larger, and retain their 
freshness and vitality until the frost kills them. 
Aside from the cure of the rot, the farmers 
would be more than doubly compensated for 
thir trouble and expense in the increase and 
quality of the crop. It being of such vast im- 
portance for the farming part of community 
to know the secret of preventive in time to 
save the coming crop of potatoes,! hasten its 
publication, in order to give them a chance to 
try it, if they see pro er, the present season, 
trusting entirely to the public gratitude tu re- 
ward me, as they may’see proper at their next 
Annual Fair, for the discovery, after they have 
tested the merits of the preventive. Therem- 
edy or preventive of the potato rot is as fol- 
lows: Take one peck of fine salt and mix it 
thoroughly with halfa bushel of Nova Sco- 
tia Plaster or Gypsum, (the plaster is the 
best,) and immediately after hoeing the po- 
tatoes the second time, or just as the young 
potato begins to set, sprinkle on the main 
vines next to the ground, a table spoonfull of 
the above mixture to each hill, and be sure 
to get iton the main vines as it is found 
that the rot proceeds from a sting of an insect 
in the vine, and the mixture coming in con- 
tact with the vine, kills the effect of it, before 
it reaches the potatoe. Farmers would do 
well to try it, as they would be well paid for 
their trouble by the increase of their crop a8 
well as the quality of the potato. Try it and 
see. I could if necessary, furnish ample cer- 
tificates to substantiate the above, but deem 
it unnecessary, as it needs only a trial to prove 


it. 

Mr. Editor, If you think the above worthy 
a wy in your paper, you will please pub- 
lish it for the benefit of others, and oblige 
yours, H. PENNOYER. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 





¥ ealthfulness of Out-door Exercise. 
We cannot better illustrate our views as to 
the benefit of out-door exercise on the health 
of females than by relating an incident con- 
coming ourself. A few years ago we were in 
very badhealth. We could not read, write, or 
ww for any length of time without suffering 
great inconvenience. As to household affairs 
we could not do anv thingat them, and having 
a great taste for flowers we thought we would 
iry and cultivate a few. At that time we 
were living on quite a farm —in our eyes— 
ps an eighth of an acre, and we thought 
we would like to experiment a little in the 
way of gardening. We were so weak that we 
ould not walk across the room without hold- 
ing on to the chairs or any thing that came in 
our way. But we were determined to dig up a 
little spet and plant a few seeds. We had 
alarge garden with a great variety of flowers 
ashort distance from the house, but we were 
#@ feeble that we could not often enjoy a walk 
init, and we thought if we could make a little 
model of a garden close by the door, we could 
tjoy the sight of it when we were to weak to 
walk, One day, early in the spring, we set 
shout our garden, which we intended for a 
model. With a stool, a hatchet anda knife 
we commenced operations. We used the 
knife when we were to feeble to dig with the 
hatchet. In about three days we dug up about 
l4by 18 feet for our great garden, and we 
bad about four trials at digging each day be- 

fore we got through preparing the ground. 
When we first commenced our garden, we 
could not stay out more than half an hour at 
onee, and then we were obliged to go in and 
lie down; and when we recommenced our 
work we were very lame and tired. We were 
obliged to sit allthe time on our stool, being 
ooweak to stand up and work a minute at a 
time, In the morning we would plant a few 
Vegetables and flowers on the outside of the 
bed, and late in the afternoon would spend a 
little-‘more time at our pleasant labor til) we 
had finished it to our mind. In this spacious 








little garden we had every variety of vegeta- 
bles to be found in gardens of more  preten- 
tentions. Along the sides, and edgipg our 


_| patch of ground we had annual flowers of al- 


most every variety, and in each corner we had 
afine pink. We performed all the labor with 
our own hands, whilejseated on a stool, us- 
ing a knife ani hatchet te dig and plant with. 
Other dear hands prepared us larger beds 
for beets and onions, so that our little garden 
was made somewhat larger. We had larger, 
earlier and better vegetables from that little 
garden than we had from the large one, and 
one foet of that little spot yielded more than 
five feet of the large garden, and in our model 
was not seen a weed. ‘The flowers that grew 
there wcre fairer and sweeter, and we were 
more than paid for all our perseverence and 
exertions. 

When we first commenced our out-door 
exercise we were se weak that we were 
obliged to walk to our little spot which we 
had chosen to experiment upon (which was 
only about ten feet from the door) with a cane, 
and when we set down to our work the perspi- 
ration would stand in drops upon our fore- 
head, and we couid not work but a few min- 
utes at a time. When we had finished our 
work, which was in about two weeks, we had 
gained in strength so much that we could stand 
and walk about our garden and weed it for 
one or two hours, without one half the fatigue 
we felt at first. We improved every day, and 
our health was benefitted entirely by our ex- 
ertions in the open air, forwe were suffering 
from chronic disease and found no benefit from 
medicines. We had not been suddenly re- 
duced so weak, but had been so fora long 
time. But every day we dug in the fresh 
earth, and took regular out-door exercise we 
improved in health. 

We believe where nervous debility and 
weakness is the complaint, that out-door exer- 
cise, digging in the fresh earth, with an ob- 
ject to interest the mind, let it be the eare of 
flowers, or anything to occupy the mind, that 
a perfect cure may be effected. We were 
suffering from spinal disease, which made it 
very difficult to exercise in the way we did, yet 
it benefitted us greatly, although it did not 
make us perfectly well. It strengthened us and 
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improved our general health very much. 
Where there is not constitutional disease, we 
believe that two-thirds of the diseases of fe- 
males may be cured by a steady and regular 
course of out-door exercise, with objects to 
interest the mind. 

Where parents have weakly children we 
would advise them to let them dig and play 
in the fresh earth. Let them raise a few flow- 
ers, or tend a bed of vegetables, or a few hills 
of corn, and take care of them themselves and 
encourage them in such efforts, and you will 
find the blessing of health attend such exer- 
tions. Let those that are too small to accom- 
plish anything play and dig inthe earth as much 
they choose, and do not fear that they will 
soil their hands or clothes, as water will quick- 
ly remedy that evil, when it cannotso quickly 
bring health and color to the cheek. 

Ladies, when you have a little job to do in 
your garden, do not send a servant to do it, 
but do it yourselves, and you will receive ben- 
efitfrom it both in mind and body. If you 
wish to look youthful, it will give a freshness 
to your cheek that all the rouge or cosmetics 
could never put there. In some future num- 
ber we shall give our experience of such em- 
ployments on the mind. 





Encouraging. 


We are truly glad to know that our heart- 
felt endeavors to be of some benefit to our 
readers, are appreciated, as is shown by the 
following extract from a letter received from 
@ subscriber and a sympathizer with us, in 
those things that lie near our heart; and we 
return our sincere thanks to him for his kind 
wishes concerning us : 


‘Your remarks in the February number on 
«*Domestic Happiness,”’ are too true and val- 
uable to be read without eliciting the highest 
encomiums. I am sorry that the whole of the 
piece alluded to had not been published, in 
order that, by contrast, the beauty and moral 
worth of your remarks might have shone more 


abectly ho long live to b 
pe you may long live to beau- 
tify those pages ith bri hivand vivid pictures 
of moral beauty and worth—that we may long 
listen to such lessons of sound and intelligent 
import, and when you pass from the theatre 
of life may you leave behind you others more 


It greatly encourages us to receive such 
letters, as it shows there are those who can 
sympathize with us, and that our humble ef- 
forts are not altogether vain. We have re- 
ceived great encouragement from our frien 
for which we feel very thankful, as it is the 
earnest and ardent desire of our heart, to be 
of some lasting benefit to all the ‘Family Cir- 
cles’ where the Valley Farmer goes. 

We can say with sincerity that it is not for 
dollars and cents that we conduct the Famy 
Circe, for the Valley Farmer could do well 
enough without us, but it is that we may do 
some little good in this part of His vineyard 
where God in his providence has placed us to 
labor. 


We have for the benefit of our country 
readers examined the stock of domestic, dress, 
and other goods of Messrs. Martin & Irwin, 
No. 184, Broadway. They have a very good 
assortment, particularly of domestic goods, 
which they sell very low. We intend to rec- 
ommend a few stores to our country friends 
that we know to be honest dealers, and who 
sell cheap, so that our friends when they 
visit the city may know where to trade, 
and be honestly and politely dealt with. 





We have received the January and February 
numbers of the Mother’s Magazine, and are 
very much pleased with its contents. We 
consider it a valuable help to mothers in train- 
ing their children for usefulness here and hap- 
piness hereafter. We have not yet seen the 
March number. It is published by S. T. Al- 
len & Co,, 116 Nassua street, New York, at$l 
per annum. 

Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine, the Mothers’ 
Magazine, Youth’s Companion, and Student 
are regularly received, and we are glad to see 
that they are all persevering in the good cause 
to which they are devoted. 


Mr. Hoit, Nos. 212 and 213 Broadway, has 
just received a supply of every variety of dry 
goods, which he sells very cheap. We cheer- 
fully recommend Mr. Hoit to all our friends. 





There is hardly any bodily blemish which a 
winning behavior will not conceal, or mal 
tolerable; and there is no external grage which 





than able to act your part.’ 


ill-nature or affection will not deform. 
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Disobedience to Parents. 

Youngman, is that yourfather? How could 

ou make use of language so disrespectful? 

ou don’tcare? You will I 
no matter who hears you? If we were in 
want of a clerk, and there was not another 
young man within ten hundred miles that we 
could engage, we would not consent to take 
you. e should be afraid to trust a boy 
who is so disobedient to his parents—who 
shows 80 little respect to his father. A youth 
who was saucy to his parents we never knew 
to turn out well. He respects nobody. If 
your father is in the wrong and you are cer- 
tain of it, there is no excuse for such lan- 
guage. No one will respect you for it. Ev- 
ery one will condemn you, A parent should 
be treated with respect by his children; no 
matter how poor he maybe, or how large his 
family may have grewn. 

There is too little respect paid to parental 
authority at the present day. It is grevious 
to go into many families and hear the lan- 
guage daily used by the children: ‘I will,’ <I 
won't,’ ‘don’t care,’ ‘its none of your busi- 
ness, I am old enough to know what is right,’ 
and the like expressions are painfully common. 
Large boys and ee up girls even, do not 
hesitate to give their mother the lie, and break 
away from their commands. ‘They will do as 
they please, and go where they have a mind. 
We wish such children could only see how 
they appear in the eyes of their acquaintances, 
and if they have any shame, it must flush their 
cheeks. There is truth as well as rhyme in a 
couplet by Randolph: 

hosoever makes his parents heart to bleed 

Shalt have a child that will revenge the deed. 

Of one thing we are certain—an undatiful 
son and a disobedient daughter cannot lon 
pee For a season they may appear wel 

the eye of a stranger, but their self will and 
stubbornness are soon discovered and the 
are despised. A child who disobeys his pa- 
rents will not hestate to abuse anybody. Nei- 
ther age nor talents receive respect from him. 





The Sorrowrut Trez.—At Goa, near Bom- 
bay, ther@ is a singular vegetable—the sor- 
rowful tree—so called because it only flour- 
ishes in the night. At sunset no flowers are 
to be seen: and yet, half an hour after, it is 
uite full of them. They yield a sweet smell 

tt the sun no sooner begins to shine upon 
them than some of them fal! off, and others 
close up. 


Tae Inripe.’s Girt To nis Sox.—An infi- 
del physician, as his son was about to leave 
him for soltagt procured for him a pocket 
Bible; frankly stating to a friend, that he 

nothing 80 likely to preserve him from 
the seductive influence of vicious associates. 


i 

hs 

m 
A 


talk as you please, | é 
| that a childshould not read before five years 


InTERESTING Precocrry.—lt once wages 
ed that an anxious mother asked Mrs, Bar- 
bauld at what age she would begin to teach 
her children te read. ‘I should much prefer 


of age,’ was the reply. ‘Why, then, have 
you written books for children of three?? 
‘Because if young mammas be over busy 
they had better teach in a good way than 
abad one.’ I have known clever precocious 
children at three, dunces at twelve, and duan- 
ces at six, particularly clever at sixteen. One 
of the most popular authoresses of the day 
could not read at seven. Her mother was 
rather uncomfortable about it; but said that 
asevery person did learn with opportunity, 
she supposed her child would do so at last. 
By eighteen this apparently slow genius paid 
the heavy but inevitable debts of her father 
from the profits of her first work, and before 
thirty had published thirty volumes. 


Dome Goop.—There is a way of doing 
good in the world; on a small scale, that is 
scarcely appreciated. A man who educates 
one child faithfully, may effect a work of 
greater benevolence than one who has won 
the name of philanthropist. The love con- 
centrated in a family may produce richer 
fruits than that which embraces the world. 
Its action is more intense and invisible, but 
its results may go abroad and leaven the 
whole mass of a community. 


In matters of conscience first thoughts are 
best; in matters of prudence last thoughts are 
best. 

The road whieh ambition travels has the 
disadvantage that tne higher it ascends, 
the more difficult it becomes, ‘till at last it 
terminates on some elevation too narrow for 
friendship, too steep for safety, too sharp 


Y|for repose, and where the occupant, above 


the sympathy of man and below the friend- 
ship of angels, resembles in the solitude, if 
not the depth of his sufferings, a Promethus 
chained to a rock. 

All the virtues are in peril when filial piety 
gives way. 

To love another selfishly, to expect reward 
rather than to rejoice in imparting good, is 
to offer the purest feeling of humanity for 
sale; it is to a and practically to deny 
that ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’ 


When a man has no design but to 
plain truth, he can say a great deal in a very 
small compass. 


Listen, if you*would learn; be silentif you 





would be safe. 
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Yeast. 


We have been trying for 
to improve our yeast and our way of making 


the last three years | 


Soar.—It seems very desirable that every 


housekeeper should have a proper receipt for 


making soap. Home made soap is doubly 


economical, and much more efficient than the 


bread. We have tried various kinds of yeast manufacturers’, Let the cook save all the 


which were recommended to us, some of them | 
made good bread, if we were able to make it | 
ourself, but if we trusted to others it would 
be spoiled, We have tried the following re- 
ceipt, for making yeast which we copy from | 
the Mother’s Magazine, ourself. We have, 
made the yeast and it makes the best bread of 
allthe experiments we have ever yet tried. 1t 
gives no unpleasant taste; is sweeter, more, 
tender, and keeps longer moist. We recom-| 
mend this.receipt to our readers as the best we 
have ever published. We have well tried it! 
and know by experience. -‘This yeast is easily 
made, andis sure. We most always try re-| 
ceipts before we recommend them; 
: YEAST AND BKEAD. 
For some time I used this kind of yeast | 
without knowing how to make it. As soon 
however as an opportunity presented I obtain- | 
ed a recipe of my sister, which is.as tollows:—_ 
Pat three quarts of water into a boiler, then | 
take a pint,of hops, tie them up in a little bag | 
of thin material, so as to let the strength o 
them boil out, put them in and let them boil | 


«about an hour, adding to the water as soon | 


r 


as tt boils one tablespoon full of vinegar, two , 
of salt,and two of molasses. After boiling 
the hops sufficiently to get their strength, take | 
them out. Stir up a thickening of flour and | 
-water sufficient to make your yeast about as 
thick as paste. Stir this thickening into the | 


“< Water and just let it boil up once, then turn it | 


. Out-and let it stand till it is just lukewrrm, | 


4 


then add your old yeast to make it rise. When | 
fermented sufficiently put it in a jug, being | 
careful to leave the A loose the first twen- | 

-four hours lest it should be driven out by 

@ fermentation. After this, cork it tight | 
and keep it in the cellar. This yeast will) 
keep two months. 
W ou wish to make bread take half a! 


. tercupfal of this peast, put in your mixing | 


e. 


- 


‘pan, add one pint of warm water and stir in|, 
ou. Then set this sponge in a warm place | 

rise, and when risen, add a little salt and | 
shalf-a pint of warm milk, and mix your bread. | 


inthe morning, when you wish to bake, mould 


ite 1 put it in your pans, cut a deep gash in | 


top to keep»it from running out at the 

, Bide, 4ndletitstand in the pan about an hour, 

when it ‘isready to bake, , When baked, take 

it from the oven, envelop ifin 4 napkin wrung | 

out of cold water, and wrapia dry table clo 
v@utaide of the wet napkin. © 5 








bits of fat and grease, and onee a week put it 
in an iron pot or frying pan, try it out, and 
strain it through the colander into a pail, It 
lessens trouble to weigh the pail before you 
put any fat in it, and chalk its weight on its 
side. When the pail is full wiegh it, and for 
every pound of grease, allow one pound of 

00 poseahe and eight pounds of each to one 

arrel, Be sure your barrel will not leak; it 
is best to try it with water the day before. 
Crack your potash into small pieces,put it in an 
iron pot full of water; letat simmer till it is all 


melted; then put the grease in another pot, 


and let it get boiling hots, Put a teakettle full 
of boiling water into the parrel, and then with 
a large em put inthe grease and ley, first 
a dipper full of one, then of the other, and so 
on, till it is all in; fill the batgel. up gvith cold 
water, stir it all well together, and your soap 
is made; the whole businés& will ‘take half an 
hour. You can use it as.goon-ag: it is cold; 
but it is best after standing some months, It 
will usually become #-thick jelly while you are 
putting it together; if it does not, set it in some 
out kitchen, stir it occasionally, and in a week 
or ten days it will come right.—Mrs. 
tlesey’s Magazine. 





From the Rural New Yorker. 


There’s the Print of Little Feet. 


There’s the print of little feet 
In the snow around my door, 
Up, across and down the street 
They have wandered o’er and o'er 
Buisy, active little feet, 
To and fro they go; 
Making tinny, graceful foot-prints 
In the wintry snow. 


Onward in the road of life 
These dear feet will tread, 

Walking sometimes in earths sunshine— , 
Sometimes, storms o’er head. 

But Gop grant that wheresoever 


They ~ 4 chance to go, 
That they'll wander, never, never, 
Mid haunts, vile and low. ~! 


Far ahead my thoughts are ‘tunningts 
Where will my boy be, ¢ Rapes 

In life’s ever changing drama, > /.. 

‘ Mingling easel? Mae, ? 
nd my mothers reanit: SFC eee) 
Motes he nobly there, « .\% ~~ ne 

And my mother-heart is swelling 
With hopes high’ and fair. 


But his path is wisely hidden,— 
Onward, could I see, 

All my fairest dreams might vanish, 
Vanish fearfully; 

Others just as fondly cherished 
Shipwrecked in life’s sea, } 

Have caused brighter hopes to perish ; 
Than I build for thee. pein eb & 
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Sorrow’s Teachings. 

‘How is is it,’ said I, despondingly, to Aunt 
Milly, ‘that you, who have been steeped to the 
lips 1n trouble, ean be so cheerful ?? 

‘Listen to me, Ellen. You know my first 
great sorrow, the loss of my husband. When 
the grave closed over him, the star of hope 
faded from: my sky, I could see no mercy in 
the hand that dealt the blow. The green 
earth became one wide sepulchre ; the sweet 
ninistrations of nature hichno healing power. 
In my selfish despair, I-would have shrouded 
the blue heavens in sable, ‘atid thrown a pall 
of gloom eg in fy b Months 
passed away, slowly, we 
alleviation vt my pa 
ease that dull, dead pain; ® 
ing the life from out my- 












wars came to 


Bethlehem shone through the dark cloud over | 8 


wm : 
"1 was sitting one dreary afternoon, as usual, 
motionless and speechless, It was dark and 
gloomy without, as my soul within. The dri- 
ving sleet beat heavily against the windows. 
Twilight had set in. My little Charley had 
iently tried fer hours to amuse himself with 
is toys, now and then glancing sadly at my 
mournful face. But the oppressive gloom was 
becoming unendurable to the child. At length, 
creeping slowly to my side, and leaning heay- 
ily against my shoulder, he said, in a half sob, 
“Does God leve to see you look so, Mother?”’ 
‘No, no, Charley !? said I, as I clasped him 
to my heart with repentant tears. ‘No, no! 
Vii cloud your sunny faee no longer.’ Fe 2 
‘Alas! dear Ellen, 1 but turned from om 
idol to another; I gave God the second plies: 
and lived only for my boy; and so, my wage 
ward heart needed another lesson. ‘The grave 
took in my last earthly treasure. But when 
the smiter had done his work, those little lips, 
though silent, stil] said to me, ‘God loveth 
the rful giver ;” «n@so, smiling through 
my tears, I learned to say, ‘Thy will be 
done.” Dear Ellen, if the good Father taketh 
away with one hand, He gives wittthe other. 
There is always some blessing left. “Ilka 
blade of grass keeps ain drop o’ dew !”°— 
Olivé ranch. * Cine 


Fanny Fern thus writes of children in the 
‘Olive Branch’ : ' 
And she bas seen you sitting like automa- 
tons, in a badly ventilated sehool room, with 
your nervous little toes at just such an angie, 






candle light, when some entertaining guest was 
in the middle of a delightful story, that you 
poor miserable ‘little pitcher,’ was ‘ogg 
never to hear the end of! Yes, and si 
seen ‘the line and plummet’ laid to ‘youso . 
rigidly, that youg driven to déoeit afd 
evasion; and you punished for the 
very sin your. prs helped to commit.— 
And she has 8¢ 
for tearing , 
breaking a ¢hind ¢ 
lie as Ananias@h 










pinafore, or 
ing as big 


And when § 
an edifice of-tmy blocks (fairer in its archi- 
tectural proportions to your infantile eye than 
any palace in ancient Rome,) she has seen it 
ruthlessly kicked into a shattered ruin by s@me-'. 
body in the. house whose dinner hadn't ' 
ested ! - ‘ 
whole of you! Such glorious times as we'd 
have! Reading pretty books that had no oe 
words in ’em; going to school where you coul 
sneeze without getting a rap on the head for * 
not asking leave first ; and going te church on 
the quiet, blessed Sabbath, where the minister 
like the dear Savior, sometimes remémbered to 
‘take little children’ in his arms, and bless 
them.’ 

Then if yowasked me a question, I wouldn’t 
pestend not to hear; or lazily tell you I ‘didn’t 

now,’ or turn you off with some fabulous 
evasion, for your temory to chew for a cud 
till you were old enough to see how you had 
been fooled. And I’d never wear such a fash- 
jonable gown, that-you couldn’t climb on my 

}whenever the fit took you; or refuse to 
‘hiss you for fear you’d my curls, ormy 
collar, or my tempé bit of it! and 
then. you should pay ‘mewith your 
laugh, and your little confiding hand slid ever 
trustingly in mine. 


Oh! [-télyou, my little pets, Fanny is sick 
of din, @ nd gets, and envy,.and uncharita- 
bleness ; Wd rather, by temthousand, live 


in a little world full of fresh, guileless, lovi 
little children, than in this great museum ful 
of such dry, dusty, withered hearts. 


Tax Crovr—How to Prevent m.—A cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Mirror, a medical 
practitioner, in an article on this subject, 
gays : 

‘The premonitory symptom of croup, is a 





for hours, under the tuition of a Miss Nandy 
Nipper, who didn’t care a rush-light whether 


shrill, sonorous, cough. The pationt is not 
sick—has no fever, as often in a common cold 


your spine was as crooked as the letter S or |—is lively, perhaps even gayer than usual 5 
not, if the Great Mogul Committee, who| bis hands are cool, his face fush, possibly a 


marched in once a month to make the ‘grand | 


tour,’ voted her a ‘model, school-marm.’ . . 
Ves, and that aint ali. She has ‘seen You 
sent off to bed, just at the witching bour of 


shade paler than usual, The-solitary symp- 
tom may last for a few days,’with no material 
‘increase or abatement and without attracting 
any notice; suddenly, however, the disease 






Never Mind. J wish Iwas amother to the » 












, of making bread taken from the Mother’s Mag- 
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- 
heretofore latent, bursts forth in all its fatal 
fury, and too often continues its ravages, un- 
checked to the dreadful consummation, The 

for this symptom of croup are simple 
and in most cases ectly efficient. They 
are: @ mustard poultice, or a strip of flannel 
in oil of turpentine, or spirits of harts- 

horn, applied to the throi nauseating 


doges of Hive syrup to bedi@@mtinued as long 
asthe cough remains. By this timely employ- 






ment of mild ag d, unhesitatingly assert 
that a maltitude Weve mig bo saved every 
week, that are noW lost’through negligence 
and delay.’ 





Brratra.—In the description of the mode 


* azine, we omitted to state that the sponge for 


the bread should be set in winter soon after 
dinnér, and in summer directly after tea—the 
bread to be baked the next morning. 


Hay, baled, sells at 62 a 56 cents, loose at 65 a 60 cents; 
Hides are active at 9 3-4 a 10c for dry flint: Dried Apples— 
200 bags gold at $1 35 per bushel; in store are held higher: 
Of Potatoes, two good lots were sold at 80 a 32 1-2c secks 


ineluded:. Flaxseed steady at 90 a 95 cents: Hempseea at 
$2: Timothy at $2, and Clover at #6 a $6 25 per bushel. 
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Pure Bred Male Stock, 

AT PRIVATE SALE, 
At Mount Fordham, Westchester Co 
(11 miles from City Hall, N. Y. 


T_ will seli and iet from 10 to 12 Short Horned OF and 
Bull Calves; 4 Devon Bulis and Bull Calves, and from 12 to 
16 Southdown Rams, The animal sale by auction will be 
omitted this year, as I wish to reserve all the Females, 
having recently purchased another Farm to enable me to in- 
crease my Breeding Establishment. My Hog Stock, incly- 
ding all the spring litters, are engaged. Catalogues with 
full Description and Pedigrees of above Bulls and South- 
down Rams, with the Prices attached, can be obtained by 
the 15th of April next, from the subscriber, or at any of the 
Principal Agricultural Stofee;.or from the Editors of the 
Principal Agricultural Journals. L. G. MORRIS, 

March 23d, 1853. 


2G ui uo, g 
No. 88 Second strdet, (between Olive & Loousts) 
. DEALER IN 


STOVES, 


Queen of the West, Forest Queen, Buceye, Preferenae 
and Premium Cook Stoves-—also select Parlor stoves, Grates 


and Fenders, P L O Ww S, 


Moline, Peoria, Jewett, and other patterns—also, Metine 
VY RAIRIE BREAK DRS. apr52 


MPHE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
HE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES ! 
PHE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
PE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
HE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC. 
T= new White Lead and Oil Factory of the ander- 
signed has been organized under the incorpora- 
lion law of the State, and the business will hercafter 
be conducted under the style of the . 


COLLIER WHITE LEAD AND OIL COMPANY. 

As the same skill, care, pigurmen and punctuality 
in all ite departments, andthe same effort to serve 
the interests of its customers, will be made, and will 
constitute, as formerly, the leading features of the bu- 
siness, Lask for the ““Company” @ continuance of the 
confidence and patronage so me bestowed on the 
andersigned. HENRY T. BLOW. 
St. Louis, November 1, 18651. 


THE COLLIER 
WHITE LEAD AND OLL COMPANY. 
HENRY T. BLOW, GEO. COLLLER, 
President. Vice Prosidem. 
THOMAS RICHESON, Secretary. 
GEORGE COLLIER, 
Henry T. Brow, 
A. D, Lyxz, 

The Company organized to continue the eueceseful 
and well known manufactory of Henry T. Brew, 
respectfully call attention to his Card, and also beg 
leave to stete that every effort will be made to sustain 
and increase the reputation that his brands have en- 
joyed, and make the cencern worthy of the continued 
confidence and patronage of consumers and dealers. 
Prices of Lead as usual. 

Orders and letters for the Company to be addressed 
to the President. 

Orders, &c., may be left as heretofore, at T. GRIMS 
LEY & CO.’S, at the Pust Offices or at the ottice of the 


> 





Directors. 





35 
Ee Parents, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. . 


Compoar, corner of Clark Avenue and Tenth streot. 
Bev. L 





